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Twelve 
Beautiful Pietures of 


ANIMALS 


Everyone Should Know 


w 


Beaver, Elephant, Giraffe, Kangaroo, Lion, 
Panther, Polar Bear, Rabbit, Reindeer, 
Rhinoceros, Squirrel, Tiger. 


y paper or Each animal, attractively and accurately 
drawn, will aid in teaching nature study, 
social studies, geography. Can be used in 


any grade. Adaptable. 


Cut along heavy lines, 


lotted lines. Paste flaps B, 
ire inside box, and paste | moi 

rate with CRAYOLA, the Wax Crayons which 

r smud yr come oft ry the vay, colorful 


You may obtain your set of these helpful 
1S Ivania 


pictures for only 
30c postpaid 
Write Today 


3 Dutch design shown If your dealet 
we CRAYOLA, send 35¢ in stamps (not 

(Only mail orders trom the U.S. \. accepted. ) 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. = 

41 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. The Jones Publishing Company 
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HONEYBEES WORK TOGETHER 


This picture of honeybees in a hive the stale air out of the hive and allows months the bees keep warm by huddling 
can be used during the unit on insects fresh air to come in. During the winter together as shown in this picture. 
described on page 19. 

How do the bees make thei: 
hives or homes? That is the 
first question which this pic- 
ture will suggest. The an- 
swer is simple but marvelous. 
The worker bees make the 
wax in their bodies. They 
place it in such a way as to 
make six-sided rooms, These 
rooms are used to store the 
honey and the pollen which 
the worker bees collect from 
flowers. Some of the rooms 
house eggs which the queen 
bees have laid. Some house 
the larvae which have hatched 
from the eggs. Some house 
the drones who are to be 
chosen by queens to be fa- 
thers of new bee families. All 
are used in some way to help 
the bee families, 

Bees are very clean insects. 
They like fresh air in thei 
hives. For this reason, a few 
worker bees always stay out- 
side the hive and fan the air 
with their wings. This forces 

















1000’s Emergency 


Vacancies 
West including Ariz. Calif., Nev., 
Ore., Wash. 
Grades $1800 — $2200; 
HS. $2000 — $3000 


Free Enroliment 
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FEATHERED FANTASY 


by Emilie N. Utteg 


FOLK DOLL CUTOUTS 
EDUCATIONAL — FUN 


Set No. 1—Dolls of the World includes 
dolls in costumes characteristic of Alaska, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Ireland, Italy, 
Jerusalem, Mexico, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Portugal, Scotland, Sweden, and 
Wales. 


Set No. 2—Dolly Hobby includes those of 
Africa, Armenia, Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, 
Hungary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Romania, 
Serbia, Switzerland, Tuscarora Indian, 
United States Cowboy, United States Hick- 
ory-nut Boy. 









TEACHERS. ATTENTION 


‘QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
+++ START NOW 





The only HOME STUDY MUSIC 
SCHOOL offering all courses leading to 
degree, Bachelor of Music, offers YOU 
the opportunity to make important ad- 
vancement in the musical arts. If you will 
devote part of your spare time to serious 
effort, you should be able to earn a De- 
gree, Diploma or Teacher’s Certificate 
and be prepared to reap rewards equal 
to those enjoyed by many who have 





A mock radio script for 
springtime programs — 
Complete directions for production in- 
clude sign language for the producer, 
staging, properties, simple sound effects, 
list of well-known songs used in produc- 
tion. 

Any number of characters may be used 
to produce this attractive and informa- 
tive play about our bird friends. All the 
music used is easily obtainable. 

Save expense of mimeographing copies 
for each member of the cast. At small 
cost you may obtain individual copies. 

Sold only in multiples of 20 
20 copies, 50c 


(Stamps or coins accepted. No charge orders 
unless they total $1.00 or more.) 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











Each only $1.00 postpaid 


For Use With These Dolls 


HANDBOOK OF COSTUME 
DESIGN 


Handbook No. 3 we Dolls of the 
Handbook No. 5 complements Dolly Hobby 
Each only 50c postpaid 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


benefited by our instruction during the 
past 42 years. Check courses in which 
interested and mail coupon for FREE 
SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED LESSON 
AND CATOLOG. 


(J Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [(] Piano, Student’s 
Course [[] Public School Music—Beginners [(] Public 
School Music — Advanced [(] Composition — Advanced 
(J Dance Band Arranging ([) Harmony ([] Cornet— 


Trumpet [) Cornet—Trumpet, Professional ((] Saxo- 
phone (Clarinet [)Violin () Guitar (] Mando- 
lin (J) Banjo [Reed Organ ([)Voice [Ear 


Training & Sight Singing 
CO History of Music. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
1525 E. 53rd Street 
Suite U-184, Chicago 15, Ill. 
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(J Choral Conducting 


DE oni ons 00h ssossescecuonewessensdeeosene 
CO Gi is ha bet ccdscisacdevocuesesessounke 
Music Experience 


Chicago 40, DL 























The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year — October 
through May—PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new 
plays by writers of high caliber. There are plays on a 
wide variety of subjects and themes: comedy, biog- 
raphy, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, 
every outstanding event or occasion, has its own play. 
The plays are grouped according to the various age 
levels, from elementary through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays pub- 
lished in the magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the 
subscription of $3.00 a year, the subscriber gets 8 
issues containing well over a hundred new plays—less 


than three cents a play. Any or all of these plays may 
be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the 
most constructive piece of work of its type 
in print today, and you can say that for all 
my teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 





Where can | get good new plays 


ROYALTY FREE? 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and 
no lighting as part of the regular classroom procedure 
to teach lessons of history, geography, and democracy. 
Or they may be produced with full costuming and 
lighting for assembly or special presentation. Each 
issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such lead- 
ing writers for young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, 
Lavinia R. Davis, Moritz Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, 
Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen Louise Miller, 
Jeannette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder 
the dramas published in PLAYS are up-to-date, in- 
teresting, and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 























‘2199 
| PLAYS, Inc. 1 
| 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
| Please enter................ subscription(s) for................ year(s) to PLAYS. | 
| ie 3 |. See 2 years $5.00) | 
| ee additional subscriptions to be sent to the same |! 
| address at $2.00 each, ! 
| C7} Check or money order enclosed. CJ Send Bill. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR 
THE MUSIC 
CLASS 


Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 
Intermediate Grades 


THE MILLER MUSICAL 
MOVIE BOARD 


A large (21 by 28 inches) sheet 
of heavy paper easily thumbtack- 
ed to kindergarten tables, spread 
on desks, etc. Shows the staff, 
clefs, types of notes and rests 
plus a keyboard to correlate mus- 
ical notations with practical piano 
work. Whatever a teacher’s aim 
—to teach sight reading of songs, 
to introduce piano work, or other 
activities—this board provides a 
stimulating beginning. It is a 
basis for almost endless stimula- 
ting GAMES of definite educative 
value. The games may be gradu- 
ated in difficulty to appeal to any 
age group. 


Each kit containing the MILLER 
MUSICAL MOVIE BOARD al- 
so is equipped with letter blocks 
for use in playing games. 


This is but one of the many 
practical devices bearing the 
MILLER imprint. 


The Miller Musical Movie 
Board (with letter blocks 
and instructions) . $3.00 


FREE: Send for additional in- 
formation regarding other music 
materials. Please mention the 
grade and number of pupils. 


Send orders and inquiries to 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicage 40, Ill. 

















Dear Editor: 

My special class of handicapped chil- 
dren is making a unit study of famous 
musicians, composers, conductors, ar- 
tists, singers, etc. 

Would you have any back copies of 
your magazine with studies of the lives 
of these men. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. M. Z., New York teacher 

The following issues of Junior Arts 
and Activities contain material which 
you may be able to use in your music 
unit. 

December 1938 (Bach), January 1939 
(Beethoven) , June 1939 (unit on music), 
January 1942 (Stephen Foster), April 
1943 (Paderewski), and April 1944 
(Tschaikowsky). You will also note that 
there was a unit on famous musicians in 
the January 1945 issue which you may 
be able to obtain from your public li- 
brary. Our supply is completely ex- 
hausted. Copies of the issues listed above 
may be obtained from us for 25c each. 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to know if you have an 
outline of a unit of work about seasons, 
natural resources, or Australia and the 
islands of the Pacific. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. B. G., California teacher 

The following titles and the issues in 
which they appear may be what you are 
looking for. 

“A Year-Round Nature Study Pro- 
gram” (September 1943), “Australia” 
(November 1940), “Petroleum and 
Progress” (February 1944), “Learning 
About Lumber” (May 1944), “Copper” 
(January 1943), “Soil” (June 1942), 
“Spring Nature Units” (April 1942), 
“The Pacific” (January 1942), “The 
Story of Salt” (November 1941), “The 
Philippines” (January 1942). 

You will notice that during the cur- 
rent school year we have published a 
unit on the islands of the Pacific (Feb- 
ruary). 

Dear Editor: 

I would be much obliged if you would 
kindly send me any sort of information 
on Indians. This term my class is study- 
ing about Indians. I am sure that with 
your help we shall learn much more 
about this topic. 

Very truly yours, 
Miss R. M., New York teacher 

Each October we publish much help- 
ful material about Indians. The follow- 
ing issues containing Indian projects 
are still available: October 1940, Octo- 
ber 1941, and October 1944, 














It's the 
Early Bird! 


You know the rest of that old 
adage. But it’s true, nevertheless. 
It’s the wise teacher who will send 
her renewal order for Junior ARTS 
and ACTIVITIES without delay. 


Remember: if your present subscrip- 
tion expires with the June 1945 is- 
sue, send your renewal order NOW. 


You will receive all the copies due 
on your present subscription. 


Your renewal will be taken care of 
so that you will have no worries 
during the summertime. You 
will know that when September 
comes, your copy of Junior ARTS 
and ACTIVITIES pill be waiting 
for you. 


You will be sure that your subscrip- 
tion will not be returned to you 
because of lack of paper. Be- 
cause there are definite limits as 
to the number of copies we may 
print each month under wartime 
restrictions and because the de- 
mand for Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties is so great, we want to be sure 
that all our present subscribers 
have the first chance to obtain the 
available copies. 


Therefore, we believe “A Word to 
the Wise Will be Sufficient.” 
Send Your Renewal Orders In Now 


for 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
« 


1 year (10 consecutive issues 
starting with current issue) .. $3.00 


2 years (20 consecutive issues 
starting with current issue).... 5.00 


to 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, IL 
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Companion Books 
for 


Classroom 
Activities 
Our Good Neighbors 


(revised edition) 
* 


Our United States 


Two handy, classroom books 
of practical social studies ma- 
terial for every elementary 
teacher. Both contain study out- 
lines by Ann Oberhauser, editor 
of Junior ARTS & ACTIVI. 
TIES, plus projects, arts, and 
crafts motivating the studies and 
correlating each subject of the 
curriculum into unified, mean- 
ingful units of activity. 


Each book is a useful source 
of reference data, original ideas 
and plans. Profusely illustrated. 


Our Good Neighbors (revised 
edition) contains material on 
Canada, Mexico, all the South 
American republics. 


Our United States contains 
material on Alaska, .District of 
Columbia, California, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Washington (state), and Wis- 


consin. 


BOTH FOR ONLY $1.00 
postpaid 


Individual copies 60c each postpaid 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


Junior ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 




















USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL 


The Seatwork Game on page 9 has 
many variations. If you do not wish to 
use it as we have suggested in the ac- 
companying copy, you may like the idea 
of cutting each picture and mounting it 
on a piece of lightweight cardboard. 
Each member of the class may be given 
one of these cards. As you call on 
each in turn, they give the name of the 
machine on their card and the basic ma- 
chine which it represents. 

3 

Even though your class may not be 
able to plant a garden, the children will 
profit by working the experiments on 
page 13. These are such as even children 
in the primary grades may understand. 

: a 


“Pottery in West Virginia” or any 
other industry about which the class 
wishes to make a chart (see page 16) 
can be worked into a large display which 
will make use of much of the information 
gained during the unit and will also cor- 
relate many art principles. The children 
may even become interested in learning 
(or reviewing) the manner in which 
block letters are made. 

c 

“Imaginary Insects” (page 23) is an 
excellent project to develop the creative 
talents of boys and girls. It may be 
considerably broadened in scope if the 
children are permitted to use scraps of 
various materials in making the imag- 
inary bees, butterflies, and bugs, as we 
have suggested. 

e 

After the children have made the 
May basket (page 27) they will want 
something to put into it. This may be 
artificial flowers made from construc- 
tion and cutting papers. It may be 
cookies or candy. If the latter is used, 
the children will have nice gifts for their 
mothers on Mother’s Day. 

e 

Older children may want to decorate 
the baking clock (page 31) instead of 
presenting it with merely a background 
of one color. Freehand sketches on 
white paper may be colored, cut out, 
and pasted onto the clock before giving 
it a coat of shellac or clear varnish. 

% 

The footstool and wastebasket proj- 
ects (page 37) may be used for Moth- 
er’s Day gifts or they may be carried 
over for Father’s Day remembrances. 
Cutouts look very attractive on the sides 
of the wastebasket. They should be 
pasted on before the article is shellacked. 








DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Catalog Write Department JA-S5 
WINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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MODELING PLASTIC 


MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
can be fired in any oven at a tem- 
perature of 250° F. 


Easy to shape! Easy to decorate! Light in weight! 

Students make vases, plaques, trays. animals, frult, 

toys, ete. Directions for surface waterproefing and baking 

will be sent on request. 

Write for Free Encyclopedia of Art Materials 
listing 7,000 items. 

FAVOR RUHL & CO. 


Dept. JA5-45 
425 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


CRAFT GUILD 


“The House of All Crafts” 


COMPLETE HANDICRAFT SERVICE 


— Leather — Metal — Wood — Cork — 








— Beads — Archery — Artboard — 
— Glass — Felt — Fibre Cord — 
— Leatherette — Plastic — 


— Metal Tapping Sets — Art Stone — 
— Woodburners—Balse—Block Printing — 
— Feathers—Clicks—Link Belts—Tools — 
— Fittings — Artwood — Pottery — Rafia — 
— Indian Lore — Craft Books and all — 
— kinds of instruction aids. 


Write for free Catalog 
2666 NORTH HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 











A New, Revised Edition 


THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
CURRICULUM 


Emma Bauer Golden 


In response to continued, enthusiastic 
demands from teachers everywhere, we 
are proud to announce publication of 
a thoroughly revised edition of this 
immensely popular book. 


The Kindergarten Curriculum contains 
suggestions for activities, sources of 
materials, methods of procedures, an 
outline of goals to be attained. 


PRACTICAL HELPS. The material in 
The Kindergarten Curriculum is adapt- 
able. No kindergarten, however un- 
usual the circumstances, can fail to 
benefit if the teacher uses The Kinder- 
garten curriculum. 


Only $1.50 Postpaid 


Mote: Send your orders early. We have 
quantities of back orders to fill and this 
edition is limited. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, IL 
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Fron the Cds ah. 


Each year, the beginning of the 
month of May finds teachers and pu- 
pils observing National Boys and Girls 
Week. This year the dates are April 
28 through May 5. Of course, May 1 is 
always Child Health Day. 

Perhaps no one, excepting omen 
takes so personal an interest in the 
growth and development of boys and 
girls as do teachers — particularly 
classroom teachers. Encouraging the 
development of all the faculties of the 
children has been, with few excep- 
tions, the supreme concern of teach- 
ers. It is not too much to say that, 
again with few exceptions, teachers 
have a more altruistic view of their 
profession than that of almost any oth- 
er group which could be named. 

But we wonder if teachers have not often been aware, as we have many times 
in the past months of war, of a great feeling of futility. Are we not trying to give 
children the best equipment possible for meeting the problems they will face in 
adulthood? Are we not endeavoring to provide them with the means for becom- 
ing happy, useful individuals? And to what purpose? To become the pawns in 
another conflict some years hence? Surely not! But we wonder.... 

There are those honest and upright citizens who say that nothing can be done 
to prevent another war, in spite of the efforts now being made in that direction. 
They hold that the “‘little’ people never know the facts, that they are presented 
with the fait accompliand asked to accept it. We should not disagree with that state- 
ment as borne out by past events. But we should like to pose the question: Need it 
be so in the future? With all the means at our disposal to make ourselves heard, to 


understand the trend of events, and, in a measure to direct them, this need not be 
SO. 


Too many people—and we in the profession of educating young minds are not 
wholly without fault—say that nothing can be done. Is that a statement of fact or 
an indication of a state of mind? Does it mean that we cannot or that it is merely 
a difficult task, one requiring greater intellectual alertness, more energy directed 
in channels other than those in which we have been accustomed to act. Have we 
been so accustomed to thinking merely of the solution of our personal problems 
that those of greater communal scope can never receive our attention? But then at 
some point or other those community problems do become personal problems— 
personal tragedies. Is it not too late then to do anything constructive about them? 

As we said before, we are merely posing questions. We believe that each in- 
dividual has the right to answer them as he sincerely believes they should be an- 
swered. But the broad consequences of his thinking should not be disregarded in 


the process. 
me 
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May pops her golden head over the hills; 
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Her eyes are blue as a bed of squills; 
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Her cheeks are pink as a sweet-briar rose. 
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Look! She is standing upon tip-toes, 
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On the highest hill, and shaking free 
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Her skirts of apple-green organdie. 


—Marion Doyle 
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HOW MEN USE MACHINES 


A UNIT IN SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


This unit has been specifically de- 
signed for use in the intermediate 
grades. However, it is adaptable. The 
projects on pages 9 to I! will appeal 
to children in the middie grades. This 
is especially true of the “Seatwork 
Game." There are many adaptations 
of this game.—Editor. 


The study of machines provides a 
unique opportunity for a class of inter- 
mediate age boys and girls to combine 
both science and social studies and to 
obtain a concept of the part which the 
understanding of nature (or at least an 
application of nature) has made in the 
daily lives of men through the ages. 
While all subjects will naturally be inte- 
grated into the study, emphasis will 
necessarily be placed on the social 
studies aspects of the scientific principles 
learned. This is as it should be in the 
middle grades. Opportunity will also be 
afforded to examine many ways of life 
to see what machines they had and how 
they used them. 


MOTIVATION AND APPROACH 

A consideration of the many devices 
and pieces of machinery used in modern 
warfare may bring about interest jin the 
subject under discussion here. What 
boys and girls may not know at the 
beginning of a study of how machines 
work for us is that most machines of 
modern industry are merely combina- 
tions of the six simple machines. 
(Children might be inclined to call them 
tools although this, scientifically, is not 
correct. ) 

Once a desire to undertake a unit of 
this sort has been established, the teacher 
should indicate that, since the subject is 
scientific to a certain extent, it will be 
necessary to define terms. Precision is 
very much a part of science. The follow- 
ing terms ought to be looked up in 
standard dictionaries and encyclopae- 
diae. The teacher might use the defini- 
tions we have given if she does not have 
facilities for student research in this 
regard. 

(1) What are machines? Any device 
which, when given power, does work for 
man. 

(2) What is power? The force or en- 
ergy applied. 

Tools also enter the picture because 


they are machines. They may be hand 
powered, in which case they are called 
hand tools; in the case of those driven 
by some other means than manual appli- 
cation they are called power tools. The 
subject of machine tools, as such, will 
not enter into the present unit. 

Teacher presentation will be necessary 
during a large part of this unit because 
much of the available material is too 
advanced in reading ability for children 
of the middle grades. However, there is 
much supplementary social studies ma- 
terial from which children may derive 
information regarding the machinery, 
tools, etc., of cave dwellers, early Ameri- 
cans, Indians, desert dwellers, etc. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Using the guidepost of the definition 
of machines, the teacher should present 
the six simple machines: 


Lever Inclined plane 
Wheel and axle Wedge 
Screw Pulley 


These should be illustrated and their 
relationships demonstrated. A number of 
illustrations and examples should be 
given. Pictures of simple items oper- 
ating on the principles of these basic 
machines should be posted on the bulle- 
tin board and studied by the pupils. 
Then perhaps a game (such as we have 
shown on page 9) could be worked 
out so that the children will become thor- 
oughly familiar with these machines in 
various forms. 
The Lever 

This is probably the first machine 
used by man. It consists of something to 
be moved, an attachment to which force 
is supplied, and something on which to 
rest the second item. This last, as teach- 
ers know, is called a fulcrum but the 
scientific term need not be explained to 
children unless they are in the upper 
grades, Levers change with the use to 
which they are to be put. For example, 
sometimes it is desired to move an object 
through a considerable distance. A spe- 
cial arrangement of the three parts of 
the lever is necessary to do this. Some- 
times the distance moved is not as im- 
portant as the ability to apply a great 
force. 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


The teacher should point out that there 
are levers in unexpected places. For ex- 
ample, our arms frequently act as levers. 

It will not be possible with children in 
the intermedigte grades to go deeply into 
the subject of where the force is applied, 


- the position of the fulcrum, and other 


details of levers. If older children want 
to undertake this aspect of the subject 
they will find excellent information in 
general science texts designed for use in 
the upper grades. 


Wheel and Axle 

The invention of the wheel was prob- 
ably the most important in the history 
of civilization. Nowhere do we find any 
creatures of nature using the wheel ex- 
cept man. No one knows just when the 
wheel was invented or how it came about. 
Interesting and fruitful discussions at 
this. point will encourage the boys and 
girls to speculate about its invention and 
will provide opportunities for critical 
thinking. 

Children are familiar with wheels of 
automobiles and with axles so that no 
further explanation of this item is neces- 
sary. However, in discussing how the 
wheel and axle are joined, the boys and 
girls should not overlook the fact that 
another simple machine is involved. 


Inclined Plane 

When someone wants to move a heavy 
object up through a certain distance, he 
may lift it, in which case he is using his 
arm as a lever. He may hoist it up with 
a system of pulleys (to be discussed be- 
low). He may put a board from the place 
where the object rests to the higher level 
to which he wishes to raise it. This is an 
inclined plane. The inclined plane neces- 
sitates covering a greater distance than 
hoisting the object but the man will need 
to use less force or power. 


Screw 

The screw which is used so frequently 
is merely an adaptation of the inclined 
plane. When a screw holds two pieces of 
wood or other material together, more 

















force is exerted with each turn of the 
screw. This is much better than the work 
of a nail which is another kind of a 
machine. 
Wedge 

All of us have seen wedges used to 
hold doors open. The small end fits un- 
derneath the door and prevents it from 
slipping. Axes are also shaped similarly. 
The sharp edge of the blade can get into 
wood much easier than the head of a 
hammer, for example. Anything with a 
blade or a point is a wedge. 
The Pulley 

Of course, without the wheel and 

axle we could not have pulleys. Pulleys 
are little wheels attached at fixed points. 
The wheels are grooved so that rope may 
be slid over them. One end of the rope 
is attached to something to be lifted, the 
other is left for the force to be applied. 
In this way, by pulling down, which is 
relatively easy, heavy weights may be 
lifted in an upward direction. A combi- 
nation of several pulleys makes it pos- 
sible for a man to hoist very heavy ob- 
jects without too much exertion. Some- 
times pulleys are operated by power of 
different kinds than manpower. 


Power to Drive Machines 

At first all machines were operated by 
the power of men. In the study of Egyp- 
tian life, for example, boys and girls 
will learn how the many slaves operated 
simple machines to build the great pyra- 
mids. After many years, water power, 
steam, air, electricity, and other sources 
of power were utilized in operating ma- 
chines. Then it was also possible to com- 
bine the simple machines to do compli- 
cated work, 

If the class is sufficiently mature and 
enthusiastic, they will enjoy studying the 
types of power used to run modern ma- 
chines. 

Modern Machines 

At this point, it is well to remember 
the definition of a machine, especially 
the part which says “does work for 
man.” The boys and girls will all want 
to list machines and to tell how they 
work for man. Perhaps the class could 
be divided in such a way that the girls 
will list, describe, and outline the simple 
machines contained in devices used in 
the home; and the boys will tell about 
industrial machines. Each of these should 
be examined, in so far as possible, with 
a view to finding the simple machines 
which compose it. For example, an elec- 
tric carpet sweeper, is first of all an ap- 
plication of a lever. Then the wheel and 
axle plays its part. The bristles are 
wedges that dig into the carpets and 
allow the vacuum to suck up the dust 
particles. There are probably other ma- 
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chines involved in this one device which 
certainly does work for man. 


ACTIVITIES 

The class will want to have many 
charts and exhibits during this unit. 
Among these, the following are sug- 
gested: 
(1) Charts of simple machines and 
various applications of each. 
(2) Charts of modern machines and 
the simple machines which are involved. 
(3) An exhibit of actual tools and ma- 
chines discussed during the course of 
the unit. - 
(4) Exhibits of the types of machines 
used by such people as the cave men, 
the ancient Egyptians, the Vikings, the 
Pilgrims, and so on. 





* MACHINE AGE 


At home my mother likes to keep 
The latest aids and tricks 

To do the work; machines that sweep 
And wash and beat and mix. 


To me these helps aren’t worth a cent 
For one thing’s never clean. 

I wish someone would please invent 
A Face-Washing Machine. 


I ought to work upon this plan; 
Too young, that’s my excuse. 
Still, if I wait til I’m a man 
Then what will be the use? 


—Barbara Farr Chinnock 











A very excellent culminating activity 
combining the material used in the unit 
with language, dramatic activities, social 
studies, and other subjects is a play in 
which the part played by machines in 
the life of (a) the modern family, (b) 
the community, or (c) modern nations 
is outlined. 


ART AND CRAFT ACTIVITIES 

Making the charts will involve critical 
thinking and creative talents in design 
so that they will be attractive and color- 
ful. The use of block letters is important 
in making readable charts, 

Notebook covers may stress either the 
social-studies or the scientific aspects of 
the study. 

Original drawings either for individ- 
ual display or a class movie may show 
man at work through the ages using the 
machines discussed during the unit. 

Perhaps the class will make models of 
simple machines instead of bringing 
them from home. This will involve wood 
carving and clay modeling. 
CORRELATING ACTIVITIES 

Social Studies: Discuss the effects 
which the machines have had on the life 


_ of man. Discuss the part that the appli- 


cation of power other than man power 





has played in developing modern s0. 
ciety. Why are large numbers of slaves 
no longer required to do man’s work? 
How has the home been changed by the 
use of machines? 

Arithmetic: If the class is old enough 
some of the simple correlations between 
the scientific principles and arithmetic 
might be undertaken. For example, the 
principle of the lever involves the fact 
that the amount of weight of the object 
to be moved times the distance it is to 
be moved is equal to the amount of force 
applied times the length of the lever arm. 
From this principle the children can 
make experiments with the fact that 
their arms can exert a force which can 
be weighed. They might press down on 
a scale to demonstrate this point. 

Health and Safety: What safety 
problems have arisen from the use of 
complicated machines? How has the use 
of machines helped to keep us well? 
(The children should not forget that 
modern transportation which brings 
good food from distant parts is depend- 
ent upon machines. Also, surgeon’s im- 
plements are simple machines. ) 

Language: The boys and girls will 
need to write short descriptions and 
explanations of the machines for their 
charts. This will involve the use of con- 
cise and precise language in order to 
prevent the descriptions from becoming 
too involved for easy reading. No better 
practice in writing could be devised. 
They will also want to write for their 
notebooks and for the play which they 
will produce as a culminating activity. 
Letters may be written to those indi- 
viduals whom the class believes will be 
able to help explain some of the features 
of the unit. The peculiar vocabulary 
necessary in such a unit as this will en- 
rich the child’s own speaking vocabulary 
and will probably also prove the basis 
for increased ability in spelling. 

Music: If the class becomes particu- 
larly enthusiastic about the social-studies 
aspects of the unit, they may wish to 
study some of the work songs, especially 
those sung in America. An example is 
“I’ve Been Working on the Railroad.” 
The “Song of the Volga Boatman” gives 
the feeling of the pull of the oars and so 
ties in with this unit also since oars are 
levers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Hartman: Machines and the Men Who 
Made the World (Macmillan, 1939) 

Petersham: The Story of Wheels 
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Williams: Machines That Do Man’s 
Work (Unit Study Book No. 659, 
American Education Press) 
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On this and the opposite page we have given 
suggestions for making a mural during the study 
of how men use machines. We suggest that other 
pictures besides those we have shown here be used. 
For example, an early printing press is an example 
of the application of the screw. The Egyptian 
slaves hoisting blocks for the pyramids shows how 


the primitive pulley was used. 


We suggest that this be made a blackboard mural. 
The boys and girls may draw their pictures with 
white chalk and then fill in with colored chalks. 








MACHINES THROUGH 
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THE AGES 


These pictures show some of the early uses of machines. The first 
panel, which continues across both pages, shows primitive man making 
use of the principle of the lever to remove a heavy stump. When primi- 
tive man used a club, he was also using a lever. Below we see a cave man 
making use of the inclined plane to remove a large rock. His friend has 
placed logs (the first wheels) under his rock in order to move it. 

The Egyptians improved upon the simple machines. The hammer and 
chisel are examples of the lever and the wedge. Oars of boats are also 
examples of levers. 

American pioneers used the wedge (which is really two inclined 
planes) to help clear the wilderness. They traveled across the plains on 
wheels and axles which had changed much since the time of the cave men. 









































GARDENING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


PLANNING A SCHOOL VICTORY GARDEN 


By JEAN CURRENS 


There are many reasons for planting 
a garden. Food experts say that we 
should all have two servings of vege- 
tables, in addition to potatoes, and one 
serving of fruit every day. It is not only 
patriotic to raise a garden but a duty. 
We need food. Fresh food is more nutri- 
tious. For the boy and girl, gardening 
provides an excellent learning situation 
and good exercise in the fresh air. 

Our men in the armed forces, tired 
of canned foods, have turned 5,000 acres 
on one island area into the production 
of such things as corn, cucumbers, cab- 
bage, tomatoes, peppers, watermelons, 
and cantaloupes. It is predicted that 16, 
000,000 pounds of vegetables will be 
produced there each month for the cli- 
mate, soil, and rainfall make five con- 
secutive crops a year possible. It took 
American ingenuity, in the form of bull- 
dozers, tractors, commercial fertilizers, 
and insect sprays to make these changes 
possible; the natives had been existing 
on fish and poor quality vegetables. 


PLANNING A GARDEN 

Since we live in a land where all these 
devices are possible we should plan to 
have a good garden. Careful planning 
will be necessary, however, for the best 
possible results. The class should first 
decide whether they wish to raise just 
vegetables or flowers too. All planning 
and ordering of seeds should be done 
long before planting time. A seed cata- 
logue will help with many details. Some 
catalogues give the time for planting 
seeds, the time required to grow the crop, 
and how far apart the rows should be. 
A neighbor or friend, who has had gar- 
dens many years, will probably be glad 
to help. After reading, inquiring, and 
thinking, draw a diagram of the garden 
the way your class plans to plant it. 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN 

In some communities a school garden 
is very successful. This is particularly 
true where there is a summer session in 
the school. In case there is no available 
protected spot on the school ground, 
some person in the school district, near 
the building, will contribute the neces- 
sary space. The project can be carried 
out (1) by having it a group activity or 
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(2) by allowing each child or two chil- 
dren to be responsible for a row in the 
garden. Whether the children are to have 
a school garden or each help with the 
home garden and report it to the class, 
there are certain fundamentals that 
should be understood. In correlation 
with studies of food, a good activity is 
a school lunch. A healthful salad made 
of lettuce, radishes, and onions with 
dressing on it can be gathered, cleaned, 
cut up, and served with crackers or 
bread and butter, and milk early in the 
spring. If summer school is in session, 
fresh garden salad of summer vegetables 
can be managed. The children will be 
proud to display and tell about what 
they helped produce. 


PLANTING A GARDEN 


Straight, evenly spaced rows make 
cultivation later on less of a problem. 
This can be done by setting a short stake 
at one corner of the garden plot and 
stretching a strong line between it and 
the opposite end of the garden. There 
should be no sags or bends. With one 
corner of the hoe the children can follow 
this line and make a groove in the soil 
for the seeds. Width between the rows 
will be determined by the kind of plants 
to be placed there and whether or not it 
is to be hand cultivated. Cucumbers or 
squash, for example, would be planted 
at the edge of the garden so that they 
will be able to run properly. Onions and 
radishes that are used early in the season 
could be planted next to tomatoes that 
will mature later and take up consider- 
able space. 

Another problem is that of deciding 
which plants are to be started in con- 
tainers in the house or in a cold frame 
(or hot bed) or which young plants may 
be purchased for transplanting. Any of 
these three methods will result in earlier 
harvesting of tomatoes, cabbage, celery, 
peppers, and eggplant. There are certain 
precautions that must be taken in trans- 
planting. (1) Keep the soil attached to 
the roots when moving them. (2) Keep 
the plant and attached soil moist from 
the time it leaves one area until it is in 
the new soil. (3) Transplant on a cloudy 
day or in the evening. (4) Press the soil 


firmly against the roots. (5) Try to 
transplant only healthy-looking plants. 

Remember these approximate depths 
when planting seeds in those freshly 
made grooves: 

Beans—1 2 inches deep 

Onion seed—}2 inch deep 

Lettuce—'2 inch deep 

Carrots—'2 to % inches deep 

Peas—2 or 3 inches deep. 

Parsley—% inch deep 

These seeds should be covered with 
finely moist soil and firmly patted in 
place. 


CARE OF THE GARDEN 

Planting a garden is an important step 
in the process but, unless the effort is 
continued, harvesting won’t be a very 
big job. Many things influence the work 
that must be carried on after the planting 
is done. If there is sufficient rainfall, no 
artificial watering will be necessary. 
After transplanting is done, if the 
weather is cloudy for two or three days, 
the new plants will have an ideal situa- 
ation. If, however, the sun comes out 
very bright the next day you may need 
to cover the newly transplanted plants 
for two or three days with cardboard 
cartons, old tin cans, or sheets of news- 
paper humped up in the center and held 
in place by clods of dirt. Weeds are the 
greatest problem. They must be pulled 
or cut off or they will use the food energy 
and water in the soil. Some types of in- 
sects are troublesome to gardeners. A 
druggist can usually supply the material 
and directions for spraying plants to get 
rid of them. Hoeing the garden between 
the rows keeps the soil porous, thus al- 
lowing water and air in to the roots of 
the plants. One can not desert his garden 
for many days or weeks without finding 
difficulties. 


ENEMIES OF THE GARDEN 
Gardens have both friends and ene- 
mies. Some insects are pests in the gar- 
den. The green cabbage worm that 
changes into the white butterfly is a 
nuisance that may completely ruin cab- 
bage by eatifig holes in the leaves. 
Aphids, called plant lice, are trouble- 
makers for they pierce the stems of 

(Continued on page 46) 
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EASY SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 


By JEAN CURRENS 








1. Do plants need air? 


For this experiment use 
two quart jars each half 
full of rich soil. Plant six 
corn or bean seeds in each 
container. Cover them 
with soil and water them. 
Place the jars side by side 
in a sunny window. When 
the plants are nearly to the top of the jars, place a ring 
and lid tightly on one of the jars. The plants in this 
jar will have only the sealed-in air. Leave the other jar 
as it was. Watch for a few days and you will see 
whether or not plants need air. 


2. Does cultivation pay? 


1g 


Give each container the same amount of water. Set them 


For this experiment 
use two flower pots 
full of the same kind 
of soil. Plant six 
corn or bean seeds in 





each container. Pack 
the dirt in very hard 





in one container and 
loosely in the other. 


side by side in the window. Watch to see which will 
come up first and which grows more quickly. 











3. What happens to plants without sunlight? 


For this experi- 
ment use two 
flower pots. Plant 
six corn or bean 
seeds in each con- 
tainer in the same 

— way. Give each the 








same amount of 
water daily. Leave the plants in the sunlight until they 
are five or six inches tall. Then place one plant in a 
dark cupboard or under a box. Leave the other plant 
in the sunny place. Watch the two plants daily for a 
week, Compare them. What happened? What is 
chlorophyll? 


4. Do plants need water? 
Plant six corn 
or bean seeds in 


hel of the same kind 
—= ———S— of Label 


each of two 
flower pots full 
soil. 


one “Watered” 
and the other 
“Not Watered.” 
Put them side by side in a sunny place. Water one 
daily. See if they both sprout and come up. If so, 


which grows taller? 














5. How do seeds begin to grow? 


For this experi- 
ment you will need a 
flat-bottomed dish, a 
blotter, and some 
corn and bean seeds. 
Dampen the blotter 
thoroughly. Lay the 
seeds on the blotter. Keep adding drops of water on the 
blotter throughout the day for several days. Notice how 
the bean splits. Where does the corn seed open? Does 
the corn seed split in half? Do the roots and leaves 
come out together? 








6. Should seeds be soaked before planting? 


Soak four seeds in luke. 
warm water over night. 
Plant the soaked seeds in 


one flower pot under ex- 





actly the same conditions 





as you plant four more of 
the same kind of seeds 
(but unsoaked) in another 
flower pot. Water both groups of seeds daily. Which 
come up first? Do all eight seeds grow? 


(Note: See page 46 for the results you may expect 
from these experiments. ) 

















POEMS FOR MAYTIME 


FOR RECITATIONS — CHORAL READINGS 


THE ORIOLES’ MAY BASKET 
The oriole’s May basket is 

The nicest I have seen; 

It’s filled with apple blooms 


And fringed with leaves of green. 


It is the orioles’ nest 

Built in our apple tree, 

Which burst in bloom and filled 
The nest immediately. 


For a May basket for 
The oriole family. 
They came to make their home 
In our big apple tree. 
Laura Emily Mau 


I WONDER ABOUT THE SUN 
Last night the sun lay down to rest. 
I saw his cradle unfold: 
His blankets were billowy, soft, and 
bright 
Of crimson and yellowest gold. 


I watched while evening tucked him in, 
So, you see, I can’t be wrong! 

Stars were trimming their candle lights 
And birds sang their twilight song. 


This morning he rose on the other side, 
I’m sure as I can be! 

His shining covers were tossed about, 
And then he peeked out at me. 


I can't think how he bridged the space, 
I’ve tried and tried and tried! 
Could it be he lay too close to the 
edge 
And fell out on the other side? 
—Adelyn J. Richards 


AIR RAID 

Hi! Ho! 

I’m out in the garden. 

What do you think I see 

Zooming around the tulip bed 

Right in front of me? 

A big, fat, 

Bumbling, fumbling, 

Mumbling bumblebee; 

A jolly old _ tumbling, 
stumblirg, rumbling bumblebee. 


grumbling, 


He bumbles into the tulip cups. 

He tumbles out; and then 

He zooms around and booms around 

And comes right back again: 

This big, fat, 

Bumbling, fumbling, 

Tumbling bumblebee; 

This jolly old mumbling, grumbling, 
stumbling, rumbling bumblebee. 

—Alfred I. Tooke 
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FLOWER RIDDLES 
I know a blossom (and you know it, 
too). 
It blooms on a stem that is leafy and 
hairy. 
It grows in the shape of a soft little 
shoe 
That would never fit anyone but a 
fairy. 
(Lady-slipper ) 


It wakes with the sun that comes up 
every day 

And each of its petals is like a sun 
ray; 

It grows up so tall that I’m afraid it 
could not 

Be kept in the house in a small flower 
pot. 

(Sunflower) 

—Rowena Bennett 





HO, MISTER WOODPECKER! 
Ho, Mister Woodpecker! 

Have a care— 
My grandfather planted 

That elm tree there. 


If you keep pounding, 
As you are now, 
There won't be left 
A single bough! 


Now you're quiet— 
For a minute; 

But I see your red cap— 
And your hammer in it! 





And I know—as soon 

As you think I’ve gone— 
You'll hammer again, 

And keep right on. 


I’m warning you— 
(Just hear him strike it!) 
You'd better stop: 


Grandfather won't like it. 
—Marion Doyle 


BAND CONCERT 
When springtime came, the froggie folk 
Prepared a concert grand! 
No better one was ever heard 
From any froggie band. 
Froggie Goggles was the leader, 
And waved a big baton. 
“Now do your best. Play loud,” he said, 
“And keep—right—on!” 
With a rumble-mumble-bumble, 
With a zim, zam, zoom, 
A tweedle-wheedle-deedle 
And a bim, bam, boom! 


One had a squealy piccolo, 
And one a big bassoon, 
While drums and fifes and clarinet: 
Played, “Rig-a-dig-a-doon!” 
“A fiddle, tiddle, liddle,” 
Went the violin. 
The cymbals and the trombone 
And the flute joined in. 
With a rumble-mumble-bumble, 
With a zim, zam, zoom, 
A tweedle-wheedle-deedle 
And a bim, bam, boom! 


A dancy, prancy meadow mouse 
Was squeaking (out of tune), 
And gazing up in rapture 
At the big, round moon. 
There were rustlings in the tree-tops, 
And a night bird’s croon, 
And somewhere off among the reeds 
I heard a laughing loon! 
With a rumble-mumble-bumble, 
With a zim, zam, zoom, 
A tweedle-wheedle-deedle, 
And a bim, bam, boom! 
—Lena B. Ellingwood 


IN OUR BIRD BATH 


When Mrs. Flicker takes a drink, 

She stops a little while to think, 

And lifts her head into the air 

To say a little thankful prayer 

For our bird bath and flowers—maybe 

Because each egg is now a baby! 
—Elsie M. Fowler 
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Before 1861, West Virginia was a part 
of the state of Virginia. Because the land 
was hilly and little suited to large farms 
and plantations, it was not very thickly 
populated. The people who did live 
there, however, were freedom-loving men 
who were, for the most part, poor, Since 
they felt little in common with the older, 
more thickly settled region of the state 
(near the Atlantic Ocean), they decided 
to break from Virginia and form their 
own state. West Virginia was admitted 
as a state June 20, 1863. 


THE LAND 

If possible, the children should make 
use of a relief map of the United States 
or of West Virginia to determine the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) What parts of the country are 
mountainous ? 

(2) What parts are lowlands? 

(3) Are the lowlands all located in one 
district ? 

(4) Where are the lowlands? 

(5) What are the names of the high- 
lands? 

(6) What rivers are located in West 
Virginia? 

Note that this state has sometimes been 
called the “mother of rivers.” 

(7) What is the highest point in the 
state? 

(8) Why do you suppose West Vir- 
ginia has been nicknamed the “Pan- 
handle State”? 

Turning now to the regular map of 
West Virginia, the following questions 
might be answered. 

(1) What are the most important 
cities? 

(2) Where are most of these cities lo- 
cated ? 

(3) What reasons can you give for this 
fact? 


MINING IN WEST VIRGINIA 

The sub-title of this unit tells us that 
coal is most important in West Virginia. 
In fact, no other state except Pennsyl- 
vania has such extensive coal fields. The 
coal mined here is soft, or bituminous, 
coal. The subject of how coal is mined is 
fascinating. A more detailed outline of 
this subject may be found in the unit, 
“Mines and Mining,” Junior Arts and 
Activities, September. 1943. 

But coal is not the only mineral prod- 
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uct important in West Virginia. There 
is much quarrying of limestone and 
sandstone and the production of sand for 
the various glass-making plants in and 
near the state is a source of much activ- 
ity. In addition, petroleum (from which 
gasoline is obtained) and natural gas are 
obtained in quantity in West Virginia. 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 

Once West Virginia was covered with 
heavy forests, These contained valuable 
hardwoods, Today lumbering is import- 
ant as is the tanning of hides. This last 
activity is dependent upon materials de- 
rived from the oak and hemlock trees. 

Another factor which has made West 
Virginia an important tanning center is 
the presence of large numbers of cattle. 
These graze on the blue grass to be 
found in the valleys and near the Ken- 
tucky border. . 

Other farming activities are also im- 
portant. Among these are tobacco, hay 
(which is fed to the local livestock), 
sugar beets, and so on. In the “pan- 
handle” districts large quantities of fruit 
are raised. 


MODERN WEST VIRGINIA 


We have been speaking about the in- 
dustrial and agricultural activities of 
this great state. These have been made 
possible (1) by the great natural re- 
sources with which the state is endowed, 
(2) by the energetic people of the state 
—their motto is “Mountaineers Are Al- 
ways Free,” and (3) by the development 
of good transportation. 

In a mountainous land transportation 
is always the greatest problem. West 
Virginia is aided in this problem by the 
Ohio and other rivers which are navi- 
gable. But until railroads and good sur- 
face roads were perfected and installed 
the state really couldn’t use its resources 
to advantage. At the present time there 
are more than nineteen railroads serving 
West Virginia. 

When we think of mountains, other 
things besides mineral wealth come to 
our minds. Beautiful scenery,streams for 
fishing, and similar things suggest them- 
selves. West Virginia has these in 
abundance. There are waterfalls, pic- 
turesque gaps where the rivers have cut 
through the high ground and _ then 
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flowed on to the plains, mineral springs, 
and historic sites to attract tourists in 
peacetime. 

Among the historic sites are Blenner- 
hasset Island in the Ohio River (where 
Aaron Burr made his plans for an em- 
pire) and Harper’s Ferry on the border 
between West Virginia and Maryland, 
the scene of John Brown’s famous 
raid. 

ACTIVITIES 

Everyone will want to collect as many 
pictures as possible showing the activi- 
ties of West Virginia and scenes from the 
state. After a large number have been 
brought to school, the class might be di- 
vided into groups, each section working 
on a particular chart or wall presenta- 
tion. For example, one group might 
choose coal mining. The pictures they 
could use would be those showing in- 
terior and exterior views of coal mines, 
various types of coal, a miner with the 
characteristic helmet and light, how coal 
is graded, the uses of coal (coke for in- 
dustry, in chemical processes, for mak- 
ing electricity, in homes, and so on). 
These pictures should be arranged logic- 
ally on a large display board and suit- 
able captions and descriptive copy 
should be written. 

Other subjects for the various groups 
are: pottery, glass, tanning hides, quar- 
rying, historic West Virginia, the land 
of West Virginia, the cities, farm life 
in the state, and others which this list 
may bring to mind. 

It will be noted that this activity will 
give experience in art, in democratic 
co-operation, and in logical and _pur- 
poseful thinking. It will also correlate 
social studies, nature study, history, and 
other subjects, 

Boys and girls may be interested in 
comparing West Virginia with neighbor- 
ing states and this may lead into an- 
other, similar unit. 

Since West Virginia is known for its 
clay from which pottery is made, the 
class may want to know just how many 
of our dishes are made, This may lead 
to modeling and shaping of dishes and 
other objects. 
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POTTERY IN WEST VIRGINIA 








Making the model in clay. 














Tableware for 
homes and hotels. 











, WEST VIRGINIA 
POTTERY PLANTS 
Morgantown: 
Foulke 
Pouring clay mixture 
into revolving mould. Chester: 





Taylor, Smith & 
Taylor 


Newell: 


Edwin M. Knowles 
Homer Laughlin China 











One of the great industries in West 
Virginia is the making of pottery articles. 
On this page we have shown the types of 
illustrations which may be used to as- 





Dipping the ware in semble an attractive classroom display 
chart on the subject. Boys and girls should 
look for pictures of other aspects of the 
industry and add them to their collection 
for the chart. They should include a suit- 


glazing mixture. 





Electrical porcelain is also made here for use in bathroom “sige : 
able caption with each picture. 


lighting and cooking appliances. This type of porcelain is Other industries which may form themes 
for charts are mining, chemical industry, 


steel manufacture, and tanning. 
a non-conductor. 
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Jane Addams, |860-1935 





Miss Addams founded 
Hull House in 1889. 














She also wrote several 
books on the history of 
Hull House. 
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WORLD 
CITIZENS 


JANE ADDAMS 


Jane Addams, who never had any children of her own, was a kind 
of good foster mother to thousands of children—and to grownups, too. 
The story of her life is the story of love, love put into action. 


When Jane Addams was a young lady it was her ambition to become 
a doctor. Not many women entered that profession at that time, you 
know. However, her health was never very robust and for that reason 
she was forced to give up her medical studies and take a long rest. She 
went to Europe where she saw the very sad lives which the poor people 
had and she remembered that in her own country things were not much 
better. So she came back to the United States, back to Chicago, to see 


what she could do to help those less fortunate than herself to lead more 
happy lives. 


Since Jane Addams had been born in a small town in Illinois (Cedar- 
ville) and her father had been a prominent legislator in that state, it was 


natural for her to pick Chicago as the scene of her activities. There was 
much work to be done. 


With her friend and companion, Jane Addams took over a large house 
in the heart of a crowded tenement section of Chicago. It was called Hull 
House and, although it has been much enlarged since the early days, it is 
still serving its neighborhood. There Jane Addams worked, helped take 
care of babies, tried to assist mothers and fathers with their problems, and 
later established various classes to which all could come. She made use 
of the things she had learned in her studies in Europe. She made use of 
her great love of people. Hull House grew. Jane Addams’ fame grew. 


She was asked to lecture about her work. She became well known as 


a lecturer. But her principal interest was Hull House where she worked 
for forty-six years. 


Among her other activities, Jane Addams worked hard to bring peace 
to the world. She became a delegate to an international congress of 
women which met in Holland. Later an organization for peace was es- 
tablished. Jane Addams became president of it. In recognition of her 


great work in promoting world peace she was awarded the Nobel Peace 
prize in 1931. 


This great woman also found time to write books. Two of these were 
about her experiences at Hull House. Others concerned peace and the 
problems of people living in large cities. 


She died in 1935. 
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The material in this unit is adaptable. 
it may be used in any grade with suit- 
able modifications and amplifications. 
Notice that the chart, “Insect Life 
Stories," on page 21 is usable in any 
grade. Notice, too, that scientific terms 
are avoided so that the chart may be 
used in the primary grades.—Editor. 


Little children love to observe nature. 
They bring their teachers leaves, cater- 
pillars, cocoons, and all sorts of things. 
They discuss the bits of nature they have 
seen at home and about the school. This 
interest may be steered into productive 
channels where mich information may 
be obtained, many learning situations 
will be presented, and lively classroom 
activities will integrate learning and life. 
At this season of the year, a unit on in- 
sects will fulfill these requirements ad- 
mirably. 

Teachers should not think that chil- 
dren in the primary grades are too 
young to study insects. It is true, in the 
material presented on these pages, diffi- 
cult scientific terms and concepts will be 
avoided. However, teachers of kinder- 
garten children have discovered that 
even five-year-olds can learn the scien- 
tific names of butterflies and moths 
because they want to, 


APPROACH 

If the children have noticed anthills 
about the school and have remarked 
upon them, their interest may be stimu- 
lated by the reading of stories and 
poems about ants and other insects. They 
may see fireflies and want to know what 
makes them “light.”” Others may want to 
know what makes grasshoppers jump. 

While it may not be practicable in the 
classroom (and certainly not in the short 
space allotted to this article) to go into 
detail regarding all the insects about 
which children are curious, several might 
be selected for special study. The general 
features of insects should be considered 
as well as the ways in which they help or 
harm man. 


TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES 

1. To provide a timely subject around 
which to correlate basic subjects. 

2. To teach the ways in which insects 
differ from other animals—general con- 
cepts. 

3. To encourage critical thinking. 


INSECT 
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4. To demonstrate the fact that one’s 
own environment contains many things 
to enrich living. 

5. To give additional experience in na- 
ture study. This is particularly important 
in cities where children have so little 
contact with nature. Insects are every- 
where. 


CHILDREN’S OBJECTIVES 

1. To learn about insects. 

2. To observe insects in the classroom 
and out of doors. (The former involves 
an interesting project which will be de- 
scribed below.) 

3. To draw pictures of insects. 

4. To learn about insect babies. 

5. To learn if insects help us and how. 
6. To hear and read more about stories 
and poems. 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 

If the children have brought insects 
to school or have noticed them in the 
schoolyard, naturally the first question 
is: How are insects different from other 
animals? This is a good question for 
the children to try to answer for them- 
selves but they will not have all the in- 
formation to answer it correctly in all 
respects. However, a bit of classroom 
discussion is not amiss. 

It is difficult in the primary grades to 
talk in general terms, so the teacher 
ought to pick out a number of the in- 
sects about which the children have been 
talking and concentrating on them. For 
the purposes of this unit, we have chosen 
the ant, the butterfly (and moth), and 
the grasshopper because they are com- 
mon insects. If the teacher wishes to 
stress other types she may be able to get 
information regarding them in some of 
the books listed in the bibliography. 

For the teacher’s own benefit, a review 
of the general characteristics of insects 
may be helpful. Insects differ from other 
animals in the following respects: 

1. They have no spinal column such as 
man and animals like dogs; horses, and 
so on. They are invertebrates. 

2. Their bodies are divided into 3 
parts. 

a. Head 

b. Thorax—subdivided into 3 parts 

c. Abdomen 
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3. They have six legs. Creatures having 
more than six legs are not, properly 
speaking, insects. 

4. They have a life cycle which is dif- 
ferent from that of other creatures. In 
each phase of life the insects take on a 
distinct form. 

This last concept may be difficult to 
explain to children unless the analogy to 
baby dogs, cats, and so on is given. We 
can see that a baby dog or puppy will 
grow larger until he becomes a dog. 
But, unless we study the life cycle of 
insects we cannot know that a cater- 
pillar, for example, will change into a 
butterfly or moth. In other words, it is 
change rather than constant growth 
which is important in the study of in- 
sects. 

Usually insects go through four 
stages: eggs, larvae, pupae, and full- 
grown insects. Sometimes (as in the case 
of the grasshopper) only three stages 
are evident: eggs, nymphs, and full- 
grown insects. 

Having discussed the general charac- 
teristics of insects (the teacher will judge 
the length of this portion of the unit by 
the age and interest of the class), she 
and her pupils are now ready for a 
more detailed consideration of ants, 
butterflies and moths, and grasshoppers. 

At the end of this unit we have sug- 
gested some activities to be carried out 
during the course of the unit. These 
should be considered first, discussed 
with the class, and then the children 
should decide which they want to use. 
Committees and sections will have to 
be arranged as in most unit activities. 
The Life of the Busy Ant 

A wise man once said that we should 
watch the actions of the ants to learn 
habits of work and thrift. That is good 
advice, for ants are very busy creatures. 

The anthills which we see on lawns 
and in the cracks of sidewalks are really 
only small parts of the ant cities. For 
ants really do live in cities where every- 
one has his work to do. Let us look deep 
underground and see how ants live and 
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work in their cities, 

We come to a room where there is a 
very large ant. She is the Queen Ant, 
the mother of all the other ants in the 
city. She is busy laying eggs from which 

_ other ants will be hatched. Some worker 
ants are taking care of her. They are 
feeding her and cleaning her. She cannot 
do these things for herself. Her work is 
to lay eggs. In another room we find 
worker ants taking care of eggs. In still 
another room we see tiny wiggling 
worms. These worms have been hatched 
from the eggs. Worker ants are feeding 
them so that they will grow. Soon the 
worms will spin cocoons. In another 
room we see these cocoons. Here, too, 
there are worker ants. They are helping 
to break the cocoons. Full-grown ants 
come out of the cocoons. They are not 
black. The workers take them outside in 
the sunshine. Soon the new ants change 
color and take their places in the ant 
city. Some are workers. Seme are larger 
than the workers. They have wings. They 
are ants who will someday become 
queens. Other new ants have wings. They 
might be called princes. Someday they 
will marry the queen ants. The young 
queens and the princes will fly high in 
the sky. Then the queens will come back 
to the ant city or they will start a city of 
their own. The princes, because they 
have never learned to care for them- 
selves, will die. The new queens will tear 
off their own wings. They will never fly 
again. They will be busy laying eggs. 

How do the ants get their food? Some 
of the workers get sweet juices from 
plants. The ants have two stomachs—one 
for their own use and one to store food 
for the rest. When the workers come 
back to the ant city they have filled one 
of their stomachs with the juices. They 
go to a special room. Other ants come to 
this room to get food. Ants also keep 
cows. These cows are insects that suck 
the juices from leaves and stems of 
plants. The workers stroke the cows with 
their feelers to make them give up some 
of the juices. The ants care for their 
cows during the wintertime. Ants store 
other kinds of food. Much food is 
needed to feed everyone in the ant city. 

Ants are very clean insects. They keep 
themselves and their city very clean. 
Otherwise they would become sick and 
finally die. 

During the winter the ants stay un- 
derground in their city. 

Butterflies and Moths 

Butterflies and moths look much alike. 
But they are not exactly alike. For one 
thing, butterflies are daytime insects. 
They fly about when the sun shines. 
Moths are nighttime insects. The feelers 
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of moths are different from those of but- 
terflies. Moths have feathery feelers. 
Butterflies have smooth feelers with little 
knobs on the ends. 

Butterflies and moths do not live in 
cities the way ants do. The mother but- 
terfly or moth lays eggs on a nice leaf. 
Soon they hatch into crawling caterpil- 
lars. Some are “wooly” and some are 
smooth. Some are brightly colored. Some 
are green. Their color depends on the 
kind of butterfly or moth they will be. 
The caterpillars eat and eat. They eat so 
much that their skins become tight. 
Sometimes they shed their skins and get 
new ones. Soon they are ready for the 
next change in their lives. 

The caterpillar which is to become a 
butterfly sheds its skin. It is now a drab 
color. It spins a thread from its body 
and fastens itself to a twig or branch. 
Its outer skin becomes hard. It is now 
called a pupa and the outside skin is 
called a chrysalis. After a few days, the 
chrysalis breaks and out comes an insect 
very different in appearance from the 
caterpillar, It has beautiful colored 
wings. It is a butterfly. 

When the caterpillar that is to become 
a moth has eaten enough food and grown 
enough it fastens itself on a leaf or on a 
twig and begins to spin a thread from 
its body. It winds the thread all around 
its body. It covers its body with the 
threads, The covering of the moth-cater- 
pillar is called a cocoon, After awhile, 
the moth comes out of the cocoon. 

There are many, many kinds of moths 
and butterflies. Some are big. Some are 
small. Their wings are of different colors. 


The Grasshopper 

Late in the fall the mother grasshop- 
per lays her eggs. Sometimes she lays 
them in the earth. Sometimes she lays 
them in old stumps and covers them with 
a sticky liquid from her body. 

All winter long the eggs remain where 
the mother has laid them. In the spring 
they hatch. Now most insects first look 
like little worms or caterpillars. But not 
the grasshopper! When it comes out of 
the egg it looks something like a grown- 
up grasshopper. But it has a very large 
head and a very fat, short body. As it 
grows, its body changes. Its head gets 
smaller. Its body gets thinner and 
longer. When it has just come from the 
egg it is called a nymph. Soon it be- 
comes a full-grown grasshopper. 

When a grasshopper sings or chirps, 
it does not use its mouth. It uses its legs! 
Some grasshoppers rub their legs against 
their wings to make a noise. 

The grasshopper has two ways to pro- 
tect itself from its enemies. It can use its 
powerful legs to jump away from dan- 





ger. It can spit out an evil-smelling juice 
that people sometimes call “tobacco 
juice.” 

HOW INSECTS HELP MAN 

Many insects eat other insects. Those 
that are eaten are sometimes harmful to 
plants and trees and food. Some insects 
—like the bees—give us food. Some help 
the flowers and plants to grow by trans- 
ferring the yellow dust found inside some 
flowers to others that need it. Some in- 
sects make holes in the ground and keep 
it soft. They act like tiny hoes. 

HOW INSECTS HARM MAN 

Some insects eat plants and leaves. 
Some sting. Some carry harmful germs. 
There are good insects and those not so 
helpful. We should learn about insects 
so that we can know which are our ene- 
mies and which are our friends. 
ACTIVITIES 

One of the things which the children 
will want during this unit is means by 
which they may observe insect life. On 
page 22 we have described ways this may 
be accomplished. This can be one of the 
most fascinating parts of the unit. Vari- 
ous groups of children should be ap- 
pointed to construct the project, to com- 
pose sentence stories about the activity, 
and to make illustrations of this activity 
for a classroom notebook. 

As a spontaneous art activity growing 
out of this unit, the children may wish to 
draw imaginary insects. These should be 
included in a notebook. Perhaps some 
children could write fanciful stories and 
poems about their creations. 

An interesting game to play during the 
course of the unit is to pass sheets of 
paper to the first pupil in each row. 
These pupils will draw the feelers of an 
insect and then pass their papers to the 
children behind them. These draw the 
head and then pass the papers. The re- 
sultant insects will be imaginary and will 
furnish much amusement for the class. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY . 

Clark: Tiny Toilers and Their Work 

(Century) 

Comstock: Handbook of Nature Study 

(Comstock Publishing Co.) 

Dunn and Troxell: By the Roadside 

(Row, Peterson) 

Hoogstraal: Insects and Their Stories 

(Crowell) 

Huntington: Let’s Go Outdoors (Double- 
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American Education Press) 
McIntire: Follett Picture-Story of Butter- 

flies and Moths (Follett) 
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W.P.A. Writers Project: Life in an Ant 
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Ant Nursery 





The Butterfly 


Queen ant 
lays the eggs. _ 









Eggs are laid on a 

leaf. The picture below 
shows the caterpillar 
fastening itself to a twig. 


Cocoons 








The Moth 






Eggs are laid 
on a leaf. 











INSECT LIFE STORIES 


The Grasshopper 


The grasshopper lays eggs in 
the earth or an old log. 


The baby grasshopper has 
no wings. It is called a 
nymph. 


The nymph grows wings and 
becomes a grasshopper 









The caterpillar skin breaks 
and it becomes a pale pupa. 





Antennae —————+ 


Insect Parts 








Eyes 

Head 
Thorax or 
chest 





Abdomen 











The caterpillar 
comes from the egg. 






The new shell dries 
into a hard crust. 


The butterfly comes from 
inside the shell. The 
shell is called a chrysalis. 

















The caterpillar spins 
a cocoon around itself. 


A full-grown moth comes out of the 


This picture shows the caterpillar noth com 
cocoon and dries its wings. 


(now called a pupa) inside the cocoon. 
s 





The adult Cecropia moth 
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STUDYING ANTS IN THE CLASSROOM 


While the class is studying about insects, the children will prob- 
ably want the opportunity for closer observation of the habits of 
ants than is afforded by watching them scurry to and from their 
anthills. Several types of observation arrangements may be made. 

The first is called a Lubbock nest. The following materials are 
needed: two pieces of window glass (one of which has a broken 
corner), four strips of wood about an inch or an inch and a quar- 
ter wide and as long as the pieces of glass, sifted earth slightly 
moist, a board, a large pan in which water may be kept, several 
glass coasters, and a strip of fur. The pieces of glass are held apart 
by the strips of wood and the earth is placed in the cavity. This 
may then be placed on a board which will serve as a food tray. The 
coasters are placed under the board in the large pan which has 
about an inch of water in it. This will prevent the ants from getting 
away. Food may be placed on the board. The hole in the glass 
permits the ants to come and go from their nest. “The piece of 
fur may be placed around the board instead of using the pan of 
water. When not viewing the ants at work, a piece of heavy cloth 
should be placed over the nest to keep out the light. 


Another type of ant nest for classroom use may be made from 
the following materials: a mason jar (or any jar with a wide mouth), 
a piece of heavy, dark paper to cover the sides of the jar, a circle 
of wood cut as shown in the illustration below, earth to fill the jar 
almost to the top, and a bit of fur. The jar is filled with dirt and 
the paper wrapped around it. This paper keeps out the light and 
gives the same effect as the darkness underground where the ants 
usually make their home. The disk is slipped over the mouth of the 
jar and edged with fur. This keeps the ants from getting away. 
Food for the ants is placed on the disk. 

When the class wishes to observe the life of the ants, their ex- 
cavations, and so on, the heavy paper is removed. 

There are other types of ant nests. Perhaps you or your class 
may be able to discover a simpler way of making them. The im- 
portant things to remember are: the container must not have light; 
there must be a method for the ants to get food without straying 
away; and the nest must be such that a number of children may 


look at it at the same time. 
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Fit a 
cardboard 


disc around 
neck of jar. 


| cover sides 
with dark paper. 
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Note book 


Cover 











Crayon on 


Cloth for 
dra peries 


IMAGINARY INSECTS 

















After the class learns about the various parts 
of insects (see chart page 21), they may use this 
knowledge in the art class. to create fanciful in- 
sects for decorative purposes. On this page we 
have shown just a few possible designs. They may 
be used, as we have suggested, for ‘classroom dec- 
orations, notebook covers, curtains, and so on. The 
children might even make them into simple sten- 
cils for individual markings on books. 

Do not overlook the possibilities of using bits 
of colored string, papers from greetings cards, 
foil papers, shiny cloth, metal from scouring pads, 
and so on. These may be arranged into desired 
imaginary insects and pasted onto colored con- 
struction paper. Feathers and straw may also be 
used, if available. 

The imaginary insects may be as large as the 
children conceive them. 
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May Baskets 


Words and Music by Z. Hartman 





In waltz time 


spring Flowers 3 we need you to-day , 
dear Mother” we'll mark ev—ry one 


Vi- o— tet , tril- li— um , sweet but-ter- cup. 
Tie them with rib-bons  bright—co-lored and new, 


Help usS to wekcome the first day of May; 
Hang them all our front door — Knobs— then ae 


With your fresh blooms our May baskets fill up 
I think our moth—ers will like them, Qont you 
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Eighth-grade graduations and_ the 
close of the school year are traditional 
occasions for school programs. Because 
these events are customary, it is some- 
times difficult to plan something distinc- 
tive. Since the end of the school term 
involves extra work for both teachers 
and pupils, the available time is usually 
limited. The program outlined below 
may prove the solution of both prob- 
lems. 

Temporary separations within family 
groups have made everyone more con- 
scious of the strength and value of family 
ties. Shifts in population, determined 
largely by industrial needs, have trans- 
planted many families. In many in- 
stances, the newcomers know little about 
the legends and beauties peculiar to their 
new homes. 

At any grade level, one may focus 
attention upon the home, which revolves 
around the mother. Since Mother’s Day 
is a national holiday, this is an appro- 
priate time for stressing the importance 
of the home and its guardian angel, the 
mother. In the unit given below, the 
easier activities are listed first in each 
subject. 


MY HOME 

Art (draw pictures with these titles): 
A Mother 

My Mother 

My Home 

Mother and Child 


Ways to Help Mother | 
How Mother Helps Me | 


Make: 

Mother’s Day Cards 

Gadgets for a Mother’s Day gift 

Design a new spring frock for mother. 
English: 

Write “thank-you” notes to mother. 
Write verse for Mother’s Day card. 
Write a description of your mother. 


Social Studies (intermediate and 

upper grades): 

Draw a floor plan of your home. Include 
the landscaping outdoors; also draw a 
plan of the kind of home you would 
build if you could. 


may be com- 
-bined into 
murals 


TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE GRADES 


Draw a map of your community or 
town. 

Speech and Music: 

Learn poems for solo and speech choir. 

Learn suitable songs. 





In intermediate and upper grades, one 
may substitute or add the following unit. 


MY HOME STATE 

Art: 

Draw pictures of the state capitol, the 
state flower and state bird, any 
famous incident in state hisfory, 
replicas of the state seal, typical 
scenes of the four seasons in the 
state. 

English: 

Describe noted people in the state, 
famous landmarks in the state, the 
state seal and capitol. 

Write a short history of the state. 

Write compositions about the topics 
listed below for map study. 

Social Studies: 

Draw maps of the state, showing: 
topography, natural resources, prod- 
ucts, cities, landmarks, and _ historic 
sites. 

Speech: 

Learn poems or short essays about the 
state or region. 

Songs: 

Learn state, school, or regional songs. 


To supplement these units, one may 
pay tribute to America in a brief survey 
of the factors that have made her great. 
Suitable for intermediate and upper 
grades, this unit may be titled: 


MY HOMELAND 

Art: 

Draw pictures of our national heroes, 
historic events, historic places. 
(These make good murals.) 

English: 

Write compositions on these topics: 

My Homeland, Why I Am Glad to 
be an American, What America Offers 
Me, My Favorite National Hero. 

Social Studies: 

Compare America with the countries 
from which the children’s ancestors 
came. Draw maps of the United 
States showing: topography, climatic 


HOMAGE TO THE HOME 
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areas, natural resources, industries, 
historic sites, states, population ratio, 
wealth. 

Write compositions on the topics listed 
above. 

Speech: 

Learn poems of patriotism and loyalty. 

Music: 

Learn patriotic songs. 

Identify instrumental compositions, espe- 
cially marches, with patriotic titles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

My Home Unit 

Speech: 

“Rock-a-bye Round the World” by Mar- 
tha B. Banks, Boys’ and Girls’ Book- 
shelf, Vol. 1 (The University Society) 

“Mother’s Way” by Carrie Williams, 
ibid. 

“My Dearest Is A Lady” by Miriam S. 
Clark, ibid. 

“A Boy’s Mother” by Riley, Rhymes of 
Childhood (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

“Song for a Little House” by Christo- 
pher Morley, set to music in Tunes 
and Harmonies (Ginn & Company) 

“My Mother’s Words” by Anna H. 
Branch, in Studies in Prose and Po- 
etry, Grade VII (Laidlaw Bros.) 

“Love of Home” from Lay of the Last 
Minstrel by Scott 

“Dream of Home” by Thomas Moore, 
Child Story Reader, Grade VII (Lyons 
and Carnahan) 

“My Heart’s in the Highlands” by Burns, 
World Literature edited by Sharp, 
Tigert, Mann, and Dudley. (Laidlaw 
Bros. ) 

“The Hill Born” by Richard Hovey, ibid. 

“Duna” by Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, 
ibid. 

“Home Thoughts from Abroad” by 
Browning, ibid. 

Music: 

“Home, Sweet Home” by Henry R. 
Bishop, Music Hour, fifth book 

“House by the Side of the Road” by 
Foss, set to music by Edwin McDon- 
ald, sheet music 

“The Hills of Home” by Fox, sheet 
music 

“Home on the Range” arr. by Lomax, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ACTIVITIES 


IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 

This department belongs to you who teach 
young children. It is your department. You 
can make it whatever you wish. If you have 
any problems concerning your kindergarten 
classes, write them to me and I shall answer 
them either on this page or through personal 
letter. 


If you like this feature, let us hear from 
you. No problem is too small or insignificant 
for this department. We especially welcome 
the beginning teacher who wants to be started 
right on her career as a teacher of small 
children. If you would rather your name or 
state did not appear in print with your 
question just say so and we shall omit them. 

os 
How would you work out an activity 
on Washington, D. C., with younger 
children? 

This is a question which has import- 
ance at the present time. In the kinder- 
garten and primary grades we usually 
do not treat the subject, but at the 
present time, the children bring up the 
subject themselves. The war has 
brought this about. 

I. Introduction and motivation 

A colored picture of the Capitol was 
tacked upon the bulletin board. The chil- 
dren remarked about the beautiful colors 
in the picture. One child said it was a 
picture of the capitol of our state. 

On a sheet of 9” x 12” construction 
paper Tommy drew a very good like- 
ness of the Capitol at Washington. His 
picture, made with crayon, was thumb- 
tacked under the picture on the bulletin 
board. 

Questions asked about the pictures led 
to the study of Washington, D. C. 

II. Obiectives 

A. General—to help the children: 

1. To broaden their experiences. 

2. To develop their interests. 

3. To develop an appréciation for 
our capital city. 

4. To develop a better understand- 
ing that their comfort and well-being 
depend upon the people who work for 
the government at Washington, D. C. 

5. To work and play happily with 
one another. 

6. To express themselves fear- 
lessly in their creations. 

7. To prepare themselves as young 
Americans who support peace and good 
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will among men by knowing them bet- 
ter and the place (Washington) where 
the leaders of our country work. 

8. To develop their imaginations. 

B. Specific—to help each child: 

1. To want to learn about Wash- 
ington. 

2. To find out any information he 
wants to know about Washington. 

3. To contribute to the class book 
on Washington, D. C. 
III. Development of the unit 


Almost every day for two. weeks, 
stories about Washington were told to 
the children. The stories were supple- 
mented with pictures. Games were made 
up about the pictures so that the children 
would have drill work. Soon they could 
recognize many buildings in Washing- 
ton. 

The children wished they could go to 
Washington. We decided to take an 
imaginary trip. By making a book we 
could show everyone just where we had 
gone. 

The children decided that the quickest 
means of transportation from our town 
was to take a train to Chicago and con- 
tinue the rest of the way by airplane. A 
bus took us to the hotel at Washington. 
Then we took a tour of the city, stopping 
at the most important places. We re- 
turned home by airplane and train. We 
told all our friends about the wonderful 
time we had. 


The foregoing gives you a general 
idea of the contents of the book. Crayon 
was the medium used to illustrate the 
story. The pages in the book were 9” x 
12” manila paper. The children drew on 
one side of the paper only. We lettered 
the story about the picture to appear 
opposite on the reverse side. The cover 
of the book was blue construction paper. 
The title “Washington, D. C.,” was let- 
tered on the cover in red and white cray- 
ons. A border of red and white crayon 
was drawn around the edge of the paper. 
The book was fastened together with two 
brass fasteners. 


Here are additional details about 
making the book. Let each child decide 
for himself what he wants to draw. Give 
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the timid child or the one that is not sure 
of himself a general idea of how to draw 
the picture. Do not draw the picture for 
him. On a pad roughly sketch an idea for 
his picture to show him how easy it is 
to do. You will be surprised how this 
will help the child to gain confiderice in 
himself. Another good method is to show 
him a picture of the building he wants 
to draw. Have him tell you about it. That 
way you will draw out of him an idea 
for him to draw. Never let a child feel 
that he cannot do it. Help him along 
until he can. Appreciate the crudest re- 
sults. Fill the book with all types of 
pictures even if, to your eye, “Johnny’s 
work” does not seem too good. If it is 
the best that he can do, that is all that 
matters. 

After the book is finished, you will 
find the children will ask you who will 
see their book. This is a good time to 
suggest, “The first graders, I am sure, 
would very much like to read about your 
trip.” You can invite the first graders to 
come into the kindergarten and listen to 
the kindergarten children read the book 
or you can take the children into the first 
grade. This helps to establish a stronger, 
very desirable bond between the two 
grades. It provides for reading readi- 
ness. 

The unit on Washington, D. C., led to 
associated and other creative activities. 
The children played train and airplane 
on the playground and in the kinder- 
garten. Songs were sungs about Wash- 
ington and our flag. Using kindergarten 
chairs, the children constructed a bus 
which to them was the bus which took 
them on a tour of Washington, D. C. This 
led to their taking imaginary trips to 
other cities. Train rhythm was carried 
out with the train song and the same 
with the bus and the airplane. 

IV. Outcomes 

A. Skills —children became more 
adept in: 

1. Being able to think and discuss 
the unit on Washington. 

2. Increasing their vocabulary 
(Washington, tour, statue, senate cham- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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This simple basket may be made by kindergarten 
children and those in the primary grades. A sheet 
of colored paper 814” x 11” may be used. If white 
paper is available, the children might use it and 
decorate it with cutout designs or crayons. 

Fold the paper in half. Make a pattern for the 
curved top similar to that shown here. Fit this 
pattern so that the top of the highest curve comes 
to the top of the two folded edges. Cut out. 
Now take the top side and mark a line an inch from 
the bottom fold. Turn the basket over and repeat. 
Fold along these lines. Mark ‘lines one and one- 
half inch from left and right as shown here. Fold. 
Cut as shown. 

A simple construction-paper handle is all that 





MAY BASKET 





Decorate with 
baske+ weave 
or flower 


is necessary. However, the children might wrap 
the handle with fluted crepe paper for a more at- 
tractive appearance. 


designs. 


When the pattern GY: 
is cut and folded, ZY 
paste +he YG: 
overlapping GY; 
sections Y l, 
together and Wp 
add the handle. g 


























Handle 
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Basket Fold on 
Patterns dotted lines. 
8% 8¥% | 


Cut on 
unbroken lines. 
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MARKET DAY IN HOLLAND 


By THELMA MORELAND 


One May morning little Dutch Greitje put her wooden yoke 
around her neck and started off to the village with two large baskets 
of eggs. It was her very first trip to market by herself. 

As she walked along the canal path, she met her little neighbor, 
Kees, with his arms loaded with great round Edam cheeses, which 
he too was taking to market. 


“Look, Kees,” she said, “I am going to market alone. I am big 
enough now to go without Mother.” 


“Pooh, that’s nothing,” said Kees. “I have been going alone for 
years and years. But, then, I am a boy.” 
Soon they reached the marketplace in the pleasant little village. 


Other people were there, too, with eggs and butter and poultry and 
fish and cheese and vegetables to sell to the people in the town. 


Suddenly the little girl cried out in pleasure, “Oh, look, Kees, the 
storks are here today!” © 


And sure enough, there were two large sleepy storks sunning 
themselves in the marketplace. 


“They are waiting for the fish and vegetables which will not be 
sold,” explained the boy. “They get what is left, you know.” 


“They will not get my eggs!” said the little girl. 


“They do not want your eggs, Greitje. They are waiting for the 
fish. See how the old fellow has his eye on the fish basket?” 


But the little girl held on to her egg baskets all the tighter. 
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A GREAT ARTIST AND HIS MOTHER 


RADIO SCRIPT FOR REAL OR MOCK BROADCAST 


CHARACTERS: First Announcer, 
Second Announcer, Narrator, Paul, 
Mary, Father, Mother, Raphael, Timo- 
teo, Uncle, Perugino, Chorus. 

lst ANNOUNCER: Dear friends, you 
are all aware that we are gathered in 
the studio of Station ........ to welcome 
our guests and to pay homage to all 
mothers. We are most fortunate to- 
night in being able to hear and see a 
broadcast in honor of our mothers. 

Our radio chorus has a few words 
to say about her, 

(Chorus sings “Mother” or any other 
fine mother song.) 

2nd A.: Besides learning to read, 
write, figure, and so on, there are also 
other things necessary and important in 
making our lives richer and more com- 
plete. We find ourselves now in the 
section of the art museum where hang 
the paintings on which artists have ex- 
pressed themselves, inspiring us for the 
beautiful. But, pardon me, I hear 
voices. Where can— 

(Fade out.) 

PAUL: I really can’t say, Mary, 
which picture I like best. They all are 
so colorful and beautiful. Most of them 
have become like friends to me. 

MARY: I feel the same way about 
them, Paul, but I can tell you which 
is my favorite. That one right over 
there, hanging near the doorway, the 
mother picture. Hasn’t she the most 
wonderful face? Not any more so than 
my mother’s, but it is so kind and love- 
ly. And look at the baby! 

NARRATOR: That is just the way 


I feel about THAT picture. It, too, is 
my favorite. 
P.: Who are you, sir? We thought 


we were all alone. 

N.: I am also visiting the museum 
today. That picture is a copy of the 
original “Sistine Madonna” painted by 
Raffaello Santi, better known as 
Raphael. Of all his paintings about 
mothers, the “Sistine Madonna” and 
the “Madonna of the Chair” are the 
best known. This one you see here is 
loved the world over. It shows the 
holy mother and child. Her great eyes 
are full of the light of heaven as she is 
seen upon her cloudy throne. 

M.: He must have had a wonderful 
mother himself to have painted such a 


real mother. Do tell us a little more 
about him, please. 

N.: I'd be pleased to. Raffaello Santi 
loved gentle mothers, chubby babies, 
saints, angels, and cherubs. It’s unfor- 
tunate that the world lost him when he 
was only 37 years old. He had been 
appointed by the Pope to be chief ar- 
chitect of St. Peter’s Cathedral. He con- 
tracted a fever and died shortly after, 
mourned by the entire city. Raphael 
was buried under the last religious pic- 
ture on which he was working. 

P.: What about his private life? 

M.: Please tell us more! 

N.: Raphael was born in Urbino, 
Italy, Good Friday night. His father 
was Giovanni Santi, also an artist but 
not very successful. 

(Fade out. Fade in faint strains of 
“O Sole Mio” as a theme used through- 
out the program to bring back child- 
hood. days. An accordion is suggested.) 

FATHER: Magia cara, we must take 
great care in’ the rearing of our boy. 
We must give him such training and 
learning that he will do honor to the 
name of Santi and bring glory to the 
great Archangel for whom he is named. 

(Music ceases.) 

N.: Raphael was very happy in his 
home and loved his parents who watch- 
ed over him so tenderly. He was happy 
in the beauties he saw around him. His 
observing eyes, even when very young, 
were quick to see beauty. He— (Fade 
out.) 

RAPHAEL: Mother dear, the moun- 
tains stretch up to the pretty blue sky 
and the plains go miles and miles away 
to the big cities. The sea, ever spark- 
ling and changing, ripples out to meet 
the sky. We in Urbino are up so high 
in the Apennine hills that we can see it 
all, just as far as the eye can see. 

MOTHER: Yes, dear son, it is beau- 
tiful here with such a gorgeous scene 
for us to view. 

R.: Mother, I shall paint such pic- 
tures some day. 

MOTHER: Of course, yéu will, and 
the whole world will love them, remem- 
ber them, and through them happi- 
ness will be spread. 

R.: I will try. There will be much 
to choose from. Hills, fields, and high 
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rocky cliffs with the castles of the great 
dukes upon them. I, too, will make 
something of beauty for everyone to 
see and feel! 

F.: Our Raffaello! See, Magia, look 
at him. Our boy, is he not young to 
know the meaning of lines and to have 
such an aptitude for color? 

N.: So, day after day, the dark-eyed, 
wistful boy, Raphael, grew wiser in the 
teachings his mother and father gave 
him. Day after day he drank in all 
the beauty he could find. The sunlight 
upon the water, the spear tips of sol- 
diers, waving fields of grain, the green 
of valleys, and the soft colors of blos- 
soming trees that appealed to him. Day 
after day he listened to the music of 
the church bells as he followed his par- 
ents to prayer. Often the pictures he 
saw in the little church and in the 
high, strong-walled castle by masters of 
Italy and Flanders made him hope that 
one day he, too, might tell holy stories 
by means of his paintings. Sadness 
suddenly came to little Raphael— 
(Fade out. Fade in “O Sole Mio” un- 
til narrator speaks again.) 

MOTHER: Dear child, 1 fear the 
time has come for me to leave you, but 
I shall be near you always, never fear. 
Mother wants you to dream, work, and 
some day your dreams will come true. 

R.: Mother, how can I let you go 
now? Father and I need you. 

MOTHER (faintly): Dear Raphael, 
I will still be with you although you 
will not be able to see me. 

R.: I will keep you in my heart and 
soul and some day I will paint a picture 
of you, lovely and sweet as you are, a 
heavenly mother, for that is what you 
are to me. 

(Music ceases.) 

NARRATOR: Raphael was only eight 
years old when. he lost his mother. 
Three years later his father went to 
join her. This left him sad and lonely 


with no one to turn to but his uncle and 


his great friend and teacher, Timoteo 
Viti, from whom he got his artistic 
training. 

R.: Dear Timoteo, I cannot stay here 
in Urbino any longer. I am restless and 
want to study from the great Pietro 
Vanucci, known as Perugino. Will he 

(Continued on page 45) 
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A MOTHER'S DAY CARD 








Love to You 
on 


Mother’s Day 














These simple designs for Mother’s Day cards may 
be made more elaborate if desired. Notice that cut. 
ting papers, crayons, or tempera paints may be 
used to make the designs. Another feature is use 
of a lightweight cardboard the size shown here, 
This card will fit into a No. 6 envelope thus elim. 
inating the necessity of making separate envelopes, 


It is suggested that the various activities of the 
home be used in designing Mother’s Day cards. 
In this way children will learn more fully to ap. 
preciate their mothers and the work they dg. 





Cut q card to Fit 
the envelope and 
decorate with 
simple designs. 
Use familiar 
obJects of the 
home and paint 
them in silhouette 


- \ 
Use a regular 6x34 envelope. 
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A BAKING CLOCK FOR MOTHER 


By ELMA WALTNER 


This Mother’s Day gift is not hard to make and is 
sure to please all mothers. Older children may make more 
elaborate decorations on the face of the clock, but a 
plain face will be very attractive also. 

Materials needed are lightweight cardboard (a suit 
box is good for this purpose), paint (temperas or 
enamels) or crayon, ruler, scissors, and a paper fastener. 

First, make a clock pattern similar to the one we have 
given at the bottom of the page. On the reverse side 
of the cardboard to be used, trace the pattern and mark 
the lines where the sides are to be folded back. Cut out. 
Then hold the ruler down the edge of the folding lines 
and run the blade of the scissors along the ruler edge. 
This allows the flaps to be bent without breaking the 
cardboard. 

Give the cardboard a coat of light-colored enamel. If 
the paint seems to soak in too much, a second coat may 
be necessary. If tempera paints are used, a coat of 
shellac or clear varnish will be necessary. When the 
paint has dried, mark the clock face lightly with pencil 
and go over the lines with black paint. (The numbers 
might be cut out and pasted in place.) 

Cut the hands from cardboard and paint with gilt 
paint. If this is not available, use black enamel 
or tempera, Punch holes through the hands and through 
the center of the clock face. Attach with a paper 
fastener. 

When baking is put into the oven, the hands are set 
to correspond to the hands of the kitchen clock. This 
makes timing of baking easy. 
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AMERICA’S INDUSTRIES 


This unit may be adapted for use in 
the intermediate or upper grades. If 
it appears desirable, other features may 
be added as suggested. Possible out- 
growths are a detailed study of cloth- 
ing and how garments are manufactured, 
our modern industrial cities, and famous 
inventors.—Editor. 


As a further consideration on the 
basic elements of life (food, clothing, 
and shelter), the study of the textile 
industry is a natural one for the upper 
grades. Here the boys and girls learn 
how clothing is made in the modern 
world. There are possibilities for in- 
tegration, especially in the fields of 
history and science. A great many 
activities may be carried out during 
such a unit. The children will develop 
a fuller understanding of the com- 
plexities of modern life and industry. 


TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES 

1. To show the complexity of modern 
industry. 

2. To point out the part inventions 
have played in developing the textile 
industry. 

3. To show how man has made use of 
all sorts of raw materials to make his 
clothing and other 
luxuries. 


necessities and 


4. To show the part which natural re- 
sources (particularly water 
played in locating early mills. 
5. To develop further interest in Ameri- 
ca’s industries. 


power) 


6. To provide a setting for more mean- 
ingful learning of basic subjects. 

7. To introduce boys and girls to the 
importance of safety, health protectives, 
and other similar devices and measures 
in modern industrial plants. 

&. To increase recognition of the need 
for co-operation, analysis, and other 
habits of good citizenship and individu- 
al development. 


CHILDREN’S OBJECTIVES 

1. To learn how clothing is made in the 
modern world. 

2. To learn about inventions and _in- 
ventors, 

3. To learn about rayon, nylon, and 
other synthetic products. 

1. To study different types of cloth. 

5. To make interesting things. 
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—Textiles 


ANOTHER UNIT ON HOW AMERICA WORKS 


APPROACH 

This unit may be a continuation of a 
general program of study of Ameri- 
ca’s industries. It may be the out- 
growth of the study of one of the 
states where the manufacture of tex- 
tiles is important. It may be the result 
of interest developed during previous 
studies of clothing. 

An attractive bulletin-board arrange- 
ment of various kinds and weaves of 
cloth, pictures of factories and machines 
used in the manufacture of cloth and 
articles of clothing will do much to 
stimulate interest in the subject. A dis- 
play of articles from magazines and 
newspapers and of books placed on the 
library table will start children think- 
ing about this subject, if such a stimu- 
lating device is necessary. Notice the 
books listed in the bibliography. 


DEVELOPMENT 
I. History of clothing manufacture 
A. Primitive man 
1. Skins of animals 
B. Later developments 
1. In Egypt and similar countries 
a. Hand weaving of cotton, wool, 
and linen 
2. Orient - China 
a. Use of silkworms 
C. Machinery for primitive weav- 
ing 
(Note that this type of weaving ob- 
tained until factory methods were in- 
troduced. ) 
1. Carding device—to make the 
fibers lie straight 
2. A wheel for roving or lightly 
twisting the yarn 
3. A spinning wheel to make the 
thread 
4. A loom for weaving cloth 
D. The beginnings of modern textile 
manufacturing—reasons 
1. Large quantities of wool pro- 
duced in England 
2. Cotton shipped conveniently to 
England from America and India 
3. Development of improved ma- 


chinery 

a. Spinning jenny—Hargraves 
(1764) 

b. Spinning mule—Arkwright 
(1769) 


c. Steam engine—Watt (first 
used in spinning and weaving in 1785) 
d. Power loom — Cartwright 
(1786) 
E. Textile manufacturing in America 
1. Samuel Slater—father of cotton 
industry in America 
a. Worked with Arkwright in 
England 
b. Came to America 
c. Built first cotton mill using 
new machinery in the United States 
2. Cotton gin—Whitney (1793) 
a. Important because it enabled 
more cotton to be prepared for spinning 
3. Modern mills use improvements 
of machinery developed in early days of 
factory system. 
F. Results of using machinery in tex- 
tile manufacture 


1. Really began industrial revolu- 
tion 
2. Increased need for more coal 
production (to run steam engines) 
3. Increased need for better trans- 
portation 
4. Began evils of factory system 
II. How textiles are manufactured in 
the United States 
(For the purposes of this unit, we have 
chosen to consider cotton, woolen, and 
rayon processes because they are most 
characteristic. In late years, inaccessi- 
bility of silk and improvement of rayon 
and other synthetic fibers have lessened 
the importance of silk in the United 
States. ) 

A. Cotton manufacture—This is done 
by modern adaptations of the old ma- 
chinery. Carding is done by feeding the 
cotton to a roller having fine wire 
bristles. These flatten the fibers and re- 
move foreign material. The cotton con- 
tinues through rollers designed to draw 
out the fibers and arrange them for spin- 
ning. The spinning makes cotton fibers 
ready for the final stages before weav- 
ing. Next the thread goes to the looms 
for weaving. Naturally, there are many 
intermediate processes all designed to 
make the threads more strong and dur- 
able and of the right consistency for the 
type of cloth to be woven. For additional 
details, see the bibliography. 
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B. Woolen manufacture — The wool 
as it arrives at the mill is full of foreign 
matter. This is removed by washing and 
drying. Then the wool is combed and 
carded (this latter process is much like 
that done in cotton mills). The carded 
wool is looped into ropes (slivers). Next 
comes the spinning and finally the weav- 
ing. Wool containing short fibers is used 
for such things as blankets. The long- 
fibered wool goes into clothing and the 
like. 

C. Rayon manufacture—Rayon is a 
rather new member of the textile family. 
The idea behind a search for new tex- 
tiles was the desire to find an inexpensive 
substitute for silk. The idea is not a new 
one but only in the last twenty-five years 
has the manufacture of rayon become 
really important. The basic substance of 
rayon is the same as that of cotton, 
namely cellulose. Some rayon thread is 
pure cellulose (regenerated). Some is 
cellulose combined with other chemicals 
to give it specific properties. Wood fiber 
may be used in making rayon because it 
contains a great deal of cellulose. So do 
all plants. However, scientists have dis- 
covered that cotton “linters’’—the short, 
unusable cotton particles around the 
seeds—may be used to make rayon and 
most of it is made from cotton, Viscose 
rayon (regenerated cellulose) is made in 
the following manner: 

The sheets of cellulose (made by press- 
ing the moisture out of cotton “linters” 
or wood pulp) are soaked in a strong 
alkaline solution and then cut into what 
are called crumbs. These are left for 
about two days without further process- 
ing. Later other chemicals are added 
along with more alkali. This dissolves the 
crumbs. After awhile they are ready to 
be changed into threads or filaments. A 
spinnerette is the mechanism used to 
make the filaments. It is made in the 
shape of a thimble with many very tiny 
holes. Spinnerettes are made of an alloy 
of gold and platinum to resist the action 
of acids and for other reasons. As the 
solution is forced through the holes of 
the spinnerettes, it passes through an 
acid which removes all the chemicals and 
leaves just the cellulose or rayon threads. 
When dull-finish rayon is desired, cer- 
tain things are put into the solution to 
give this effect. Rayon may also be made 
in small pieces for spinning just as cot- 
ton or wool is spun. 

Ill. Where textiles are manufactured 
in the United States 

In the early days it was important to 
have cheap sources of power for running 
the manufacturing machinery. The most 
important of these was water power. So 
it was only natural that the New England 


states, where there were many waterfalls, 
should be chosen for this activity. Later 
on, southern states—especially in the re- 
gions in the foothills of the mountains 
(called the Piedmont)—developed tex- 
tile plants. 

A. Cotton manufacture (states listed 
in order of importance) 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Massachusetts, Alabama, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Mississippi, 
Vermont 

B. Wool 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Virginia, 
Vermont 

C. Rayon 

Virginia, North Carolina, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Delaware 

(New Jersey leads all other states in 
the Union in finishing textiles for cloth- 
ing manufacture. We have not included 
states noted for clothing manufacture in 
this unit but this phase of the subject 
could easily be incorporated, if a par- 
ticular class desires.) 
CORRELATIONS 

Science: Study the structure of cot- 
ton, woolen, and rayon fibers. If the 
class can make use of a microscope, they 
may easily distinguish the differences 
in them. A magnifying glass may be 
used but it is not so effective. What 
can be deduced from a study of the 
construction of the fibers? 

Social Studies: Why has the develop- 
ment of the textile industry been im- 
portant in America? What factors have 
led to its development? What advantages 
have come from having cheap textiles? 
How are rayon, cotton, woolen (and ny- 
lon) being used in the war? How has 
the development of textile manufacturing 
helped the farmer? These are merely sug- 
gested discussion questions; others 
should be devised. 

Language: Write descriptions of the 
various manufacturing processes. Use 
individual research for this work. Write 
short paragraphs on the subjects dis- 
cussed in the social studies section. Write 
captions for charts and maps. Write a 
culminating activity consisting of a play 
or pageant. Write poems about the un- 
usual happenings in the development of 
this industry. Write stories about some 
of the inventors who have helped in the 
development of the industry. Use all this 
material for a class notebook, Conduct 
round-table discussions on the problems 
which have been discovered in the course 
of the unit. 

Health and Safety: After an exam- 
ination of the fibers (see science corre- 
lation), discuss the reasons for wool be- 


ing warmer than cotton or rayon. Can 
rayon be given some of the character- 
istics of wool? Why is it necessary to 
have safety devices in factories? Should 
factories be well lighted? 

Geography: Make a map showing 
where the textile mills are located. (If 
the class also studies clothing manufac- 
ture, they might consider the problems 
involved in getting the yarn to the place 
of manufacture.) Mark the mountain 
areas and tell how they are important. 
Why are there no textile plants in our 
western states ? 

Arithmetic: Standard encyclopedias 
give the value in dollars of the textile 
manufactures of those states involved. 
The class might use these figures to study 
percentages (and mark on their maps 
the states where the largest, next largest, 
and so on, amounts of manufacturing are 
done), to become familiar with large 
figures, and so on, 


ART ACTIVITIES 

Make charts for the classroom. Show 
the various types of weaves, illustrations 
of processés of manufacture, and so on. 
Be sure to make neat letters as headings. 

Make posters you think would be 
appropriate for placing in a cotton man- 
ufacturing plant or in one making tex- 
tiles. These might stress safety measures. 

Make notebook covers. 

Use the various weaving patterns to 
make all-over designs for book covers, 
greeting cards, and so on. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 
A pageant outlining the history of 

the development of cotton manufacturing 

would be most appropriate, The inven- 

tors and other personalities closely allied 

with this activity should be included. If 

such a pageant were devised, the chil- 

dren would also have an opportunity to 

design appropriate scenery, programs, 

and invitations. 
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IDEAS FOR A TEXTILE NOTEBOOK 


The pictures shown on this page are some of 

those which may be used to make a textile note- 
Primitive man book. They show the development of the 
made his textile industry throughout the world. We have 
clothing from chosen them because there is less likelihood of the 
skins of animals. 2 bee , ; 

boys and girls finding such pictures for their 
notebooks. 

In addition to pictures such as these, a textile 
notebook should include graphic representations of 
modern textile-making equipment and plants, some 
of the famous inventions which brought about a 
revolution in the making of cloth, and early textile 
mills in the United States. 
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| i GY In China silkworms were cul- 
| tivated for the making of 
cloth. Here Chinese women 
are beating and preparing silk. 





Ancient Egyptians had 
hand looms for weaving 
cloth of linen. 





oil 





In colonial times 
the women spun 
their own threads 

and wove their own cloth. 











The original model of 
Eli Whitney's cotton gin, 
one of the earliest 
inventions for making 
large-scale production 
of cloth possible. 
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USING WEAVE DESIGNS 
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Various textiles have different and interestj 
weave patterns. These may be copied for their de. 
sign value and used to decorate notebook covers 
and the like during the textile unit. In addition to 
the definite art values which such a project con. 
tains, the children will become conscious of texture 
and may wish to discuss it in class. 

We have shown three types of weaves. The 
class may discover additional ones by studying 
specimens of cloth under a magnifying glass. They 
can then make diagrams of all the types of weaves 
and choose from among them those they wish to 
use in their patterns. 
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Twill Weave 





rei | ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 





































Figure | 

: Covers 

ition to | Footstool FOOTSTOOL and WASTEBASKET 

ect con- 

texture “ a 4 By JEROME LEAVITT 

ai The 4 tt Figure (1)—Footstool. Cut four legs eight inches 

studyin , 

$s. They eve long from a piece of two by two (134” x 134” fin- 

an 2” frame of J ished). Cut two side supports twelve inches long, 

es Stool ty thick two and one-half inches wide, and one-quarter 
inch thick. Cut the top nineteen and one-half 

== inches long and fourteen inches wide from a piece 

- of quarter-inch plywood. 
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Ponone 


First nail the short side sypports onto the long 
a 


ones. Then nail this frame onto the four legs as 





: illustrated. Set all the nail heads below the surface 
apa 1% 1%" | of the wood and sandpaper smooth. Upholster the 
Ei: plywood with a piece of heavy material and stuff 


it with upholstery packing. Be sure that the ends 











li 
T 
‘. 





of the material are securely tacked under. the 









re plywood board. 

Stain and shellac the frame of the stool. Then 
place the stool upside down on the top and screw 
the stool brace to the top. This is an easily con- 
structed, worth-while piece of furniture that can 

. be made by grade-school children. 

Upholster N 

\Y" top board \ 
annill and screw on. \ Figure (2)}—Wastebasket. This project can be 
made by the children for their own use. Make a 
. pattern for the two end pieces, ten inches high by 
Figure e. nine inches. at the top and seven inches at the bot- 

ve Waste basket 


tom. Cut two pieces in this shape from one- 
quarter-inch wood. Cut two side pieces ten inches 


long and ten inches high from one-quarter-inch 





wood. Make the bottom nine and one-half inches 





long and seven inches wide from a piece of 


quarter-inch wood. 


Nail the two sides on the ends with finishing 
nails. Next bevel the bottom board so that it will 





fit inside the box structure and nail in place. Set 


all ‘the nails with a nail set. With a plane and, 





working from the corners, plane the top edges and 


the bottom of the basket flat and smooth. Sand- 





paper all surfaces of the basket. Give the basket 


two coats of a neutral-color paint. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 


IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 


A modern school building reflects the 
expressions of those who live within its 
walls, The visitor can usually sense the 
difference between the school that is 
merely a battery of classrooms in which 
learning is passed from the master to the 
learner and the school that functions in 
an ever-varying pattern determined by 
those that are a part of it. 

Student art as a part of the school has 
had little consideration in the American 
public schools. Many teachers fasten 
students’ expressions on the classroom 
wall or on display boards in the halls, 
but this is but a meager approach to 
functional student participation in the 
art of the school, Such art products are 
usually individual expressions and are 
executed as illustrations or self-expres- 
sions rather than a decorative art prod- 
uct especially designed to become an in- 
tegral part of the building proper. 


MURALS AND THEIR FUNCTION 


Too frequently the function of a mural 
is incorrectly placed in the same cate- 
gory as illustration, sculpture, or other 
forms of art. The primary purpose of a 
mural is to give decorative quality to an 
otherwise uninteresting wall space. Its 
subject matter is always of lesser im- 
portance. Thus, the treatment of a mural 
is important, and should it become so 
involved in the story disclosed that it 
no longer remains flat and a part of the 
wall on which it rests, it fails to function 
and thereby is no longer a mural in the 
truest sense of mural painting. Framed 
pictures hung on a wall can enhance the 
enclosure, but they can never serve the 
purpose exclusive with murals, Fig. (1) 
shows a cafeteria wall with pictures dis- 
played thereon. Fig. (2) shows the same 
wall treated with an appropriate mural. 

The teacher should introduce her 
students to some cf the work of modern 
mural painters. Perhaps the students will 
see a need for similar work in their own 
surroundings. Once this genuine interest 
is created, plans will begin to take form 
and soon the children will be doing a 
creative mural for some part of the 
school that cries for attention. 
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MURALS FOR THE CLASSROOM 


SKILLS INVOLVED 


Perhaps the biggest barrier in carry- 
ing out a student mural project within 
a school is in obtaining permission for 
such an activity from the school admin- 
istrator. He is charged with the care and 
preservation of the school plant, and the 
very thought of inexperienced students 
working on the school walls is not wel- 
comed immediately. However, this is a 
reasonable reaction, and unless the 
teacher and pupils realize the full re- 
sponsibility involved in such a project, 
they have no right to expect the 'sanc- 
tion of the administrative head. 

Interest and willingness are not 
enough. Every artist must be qualified to 
handle any project he undertakes if all 
concerned are to be pleased. Thus, once 
pupils agree to do a school mural, they 
must further agree to develop any neces- 
sary skills that will be involved in doing 
an acceptable piece of work. In accept- 
ing such a responsibility, students must 
expect to do considerable experimenta- 
tion, research, and planning, in addi- 
tion to developing any necessary skills 
that grow out of the project. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS 


There are several successful methods 
of planning a mural, and the final selec- 
tion will be largely governed by the in- 
dividual situation and the problems in- 
volved. In some instances it is impossible 
for the students to work directly on the 
wall. For example, it would not always 
be practical to work directly on a cafe- 
teria wall as the project might interfere 
with the normal function of the room. 
Thus, alternates must be considered. 

When possible, it is usually desirable 
to work directly on the area to be dec- 
orated. This eliminates the necessity of 
storing unfinished work after each work 
period, and less working area is re- 
quired. Classroom murals can usually be 
done directly on the wall by the group. 

Another plan frequently followed is to 
paint the mural on a piece of canvas or 
other material that can be glued to the 
wall when the project is finished. If this 
plan is followed, the artists may work in 
any available space and the activity of 


By HAROLD R. RICE 
ACTING HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF 
GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


the room to house the finished mural is 
not disturbed. 
SUBJECT MATTER 

At times a room can be enhanced by 
the introduction of mere color. In such 
instances an abstract design is sufficient, 
the mural strengthening the room with 
color and pattern with disregard for 
subject matter, Fig. (3). 

Usually the room is improved if some 
subject matter is ineluded in the mural. 
Simple decorative flowers, fruits, or 
vegetables, stylized figures or animals 
are often used. Frequently the subject 
matter nears abstraction and there is no 
theme or story, Fig. (4). 

Again, some murals go into an exten- 
sive theme, depicting some descriptive 
aspect of the school or community, Fig. 
(5). A history room may carry out some 
historical theme. Such treatment requires 
skill and caution for it is here that 
murals approach illustration. 

MEDIA 

If murals are to be practical, they are 
usually done with pigments of an oil 
base. Water colors or temperas are not. 
washable unless a waterproofing coating 
is brushed over the finished surface. This 
does not mean that water soluble media 
should not be used. Tempera murals may 
be given several coats of spar varnish 
and if, the waterproofing is properly ap- 
plied, the medium is washable. 

Tube oil colors are usually used in 
painting murals. However, some stun- 
ning murals are possible with colored 
lacquers and ordinary flat imterior wall 
paints. 

PERMANENCY 

Murals are not necessarily permanent 
fixtures. When a mural has served its 
purpose it can be painted out by apply- 
ing a flat coat of paint just as though 
there were no murals present. If the 
murals are painted on canvas and are 
glued to the wall, it is relatively easy to 
pull them from the wall and repaint the 
surface. 

CAUTIONING THE AMBITIOUS 

Inexperienced groups should not be- 
come too ambitious. Their first mural 
should be on a small scale and relatively 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A MOTHER'S DAY GIFT . 
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DRESS HANGERS 


By RUTH K. IMHOF 


The following materials are necessary to make 
a dress hanger such as we have shown here: 
lengths of crepe paper or cloth of bright colors 
and heavy cardboard. 


1. Make a pattern of a dress hanger such as we 
have illustrated. Trace it onto the heavy cardboard 
and cut out. 


2. Cut a piece of cloth forty inches long and two 
inches wide. If crepe paper is used. the piece 
should be fifty inches long, and the same width. 


3. At the two ends of the dress hanger wrap pieces 
of cloth or crepe paper cut from the long piece. 
These shorter sections should be seven inches long. 
Sew or paste them to the cardboard. 


4. Start to wrap the handle with the remaining 
long piece. Wrap so that the end is completely 
covered. Wrap slowly and tightly down the handle. 


5. When the bottom of the handle is reached, 
cut the remaining length of cloth or crepe paper 
through the middle. Wrap one section around one 
side and the other around the remaining side. Sew 
or paste the ends. 


The dress hanger may be further decorated with 
a bow of contrasting-color ribbon tied as shown 
in the illustration at the left. The finished product 


should be wrapped in tissue paper and presented to 
Mother on Mother’s Day. 
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MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY GRADES 


LESSON SIX 
Ear Memory—Middle C 

On the pitch pipe, sound middle C. 
Have the class hum this pitch softly. 
This is the starting point for ear work. 
I call middle C the foundation tone. So 
many of the ordinary sounds have the 
pitch of middle C. Children can get 
this pitch permanently fixed in mind, 
if it is made interesting enough, thus 
enabling any normal child to sing true. 
It is a matter of getting undivided at- 
tention and interest; finally he will 
hear the pitch accurately and will sing 
it true. 

After playing middle C, play treble 
C.. Ask the class which of the two 
tones is higher in pitch. Play middle 
C again. Have the class hum it. Then 
play bass C and ask which is higher. 

Have the class see how many sounds 
they can find that have the same pitch 
as middle C, before the next lesson. 
Staff 

I would suggest that you reconstruct 
the staff (see Junior Arts and Activities, 
April 1945) and paste the bass and 
treble staffs on white paper with the 
brace connecting them. Place the clef 
signs and paste so they will be ready for 
practical use. Be sure the foundation 
paper is large enough so that the key- 
board can be pasted about four inches 
below the bass staff. 

Review Lesson Five. Give sufficient 
drill in naming treble and bass staffs so 
that the class will not be confused in 
deciding which is which. 

Spaces 

Distribute the five numbers and give 
the drill for numbering the spaces. 

Drill One: “Who can be first to place 
1 on its space in the bass? 1 on its space 
in the treble? 3 on its space in the bass? 
4 on its space in the treble?” Continue 
until all the spaces are numbered. 

Drill Two: Use the same way of drill- 
ing, combining lines and spaces. Ex- 
ample: “Who can be first to place 4 
on its space in the bass? 4 on its line in 
the treble?” You might call for all the 
4’s to be placed first. 

Drill Three: Point to a line or space 
and have the class call the number. 


Make the drills interesting; they are 
important in future work. 


LESSON SEVEN 


Keyboard Location of Middle C 

Distribute the C letters. “Class, who 
can be first to place a C on the key- 
board? Another C? Another C? How 
many C keys do we have on this key- 
board?” Point to the C key nearest the 
middle of the keyboard. “What should 
this C be called, if it is near the middle 
of the keyboard? We call it middle C 
because it is nearer the middle than any 
other C.” 

Staff Location of Middle C. 

“Where do you suppose we shall find 
middle C on the staff? Middle C is the 
name of the short line between the 
bass and treble staff. Who can be first 
to move C from the middle C key and 
place it on the middle C line?” 
Locating Treble and Bass on the 
Keyboard 

“Class, what is the name of the staff 
above the middle C line? Where would 
the notes of the treble staff be played 
on the keyboard? To the right or left 


of middle C? We find that the notes 
of the treble staff are played to the 
right of middle C on the keyboard and 
the notes of the bass staff are played 





These facsimile notes are designed for use 
with the staff given in the April issue. 


By DOROTHY ADAMS MILLER 


to the left of middle C.” 

“Class, where is bass on the key- 
board? Which hand plays the bass?” 

“Which hand plays treble? Where 
is treble on the keyboard.” 

“Who can sing middle C?” Let the 
one who comes nearest to the pitch, 
move the middle C back to its key. 
Bass C 

“Who can be first to find the first 
C left of middle C on the keyboard? 
Move it to the second bass space.” 
Treble C 

“Who can be first to find the first 
C right of middle C? Move it to the 
third treble space.” 


LESSON EIGHT 
Ear Memory 

All hum the middle C pitch. 
Bass C, Middle C, Treble C 

“Who can be first to place middle C 
on its key? Bass C on its key? Treble 
C? Who can be first to move middle 
C to its line on the staff? To move 
bass C to its space? To move treble 
C to its space?” 

“Who can be first to move the let- 
ter name of the second bass space 
back to its key? Who can be first to 
move the letter narue of the third treble 
space to its key? Who can be first 
to move the letter name of the line be- 
tween the bass and treble staffs to its 
key?” 

Notes 

Distribute the quarter notes. “These 
black characters are called notes, If one 
should be placed on the middle C line, 
what do you suppose the note would be 
called? Middle C would be the name of 
this note. Who will place a note on the 
middle C line?” 

“Who can be first to place a note 
on the third treble space? What is the 
name of this note?” 

Drill for Playing Notes 

“Who knows where you would play 
the note that is on the second bass 
space? Show me on your keyboard. 
Where would you play the note that is 
on the middle C line? Where would 
you play the note that is on the third 
treble space?” 
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Teacher's Corner 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior Arts 
and Activities. 


7 
A CLASS YEARBOOK 


Last year the pupils of my small rural 
school prepared a yearbook. The copies were 
sold for thirty cents each and the money given 
to the Junior Red Cross. The paper (typewriter 
paper and manila tag) was donated by the 
school board and I contributed the snapshots. 
The copies were hectographed. 

The book formed a history of the school. 
The idea is one which may be continued from 
year to year. Such a project offered many 
opportunities for correlation and training in 
co-operation. 

Of course, the class had to be well organized 
and directed. There was a staff of several edi- 
tors and I acted as honorary editor. 

Items in the yearbook included: the staff; 
pictures of various school activities; messages 
from the superintendent, from the school 
board, from the teacher; personality sketches 
of members of the class; poems, stories, and 
plays created by the class during the year; 
news items about the teacher and members 
of the class; social activities during the year; 
sports, music, art, and health; a suggestive list 
of necessary improvements to be made by class 
and school; humor; community news; statis- 
tics; a summary of the year’s activities by the 
teacher; and a blank page for autographs. 

We think that other schools might work 
out this project with similar good results. 


A PRIZED GIFT FOR MOTHER 
By EMMA M. BUTLER 
ASHLAND, OREGON 


Every mother has one or more favorite 
recipes in her files. Knowing this, the chil- 
dren of my class brought one of these favor- 
ites from every mother. They divided the 
class so that there would not be too many 
desserts, meat dishes, vegetables, and so 
on. 

The class then arranged the recipes in 
groups according to type of food. They hec- 
tographed copies of each (adding the name 
of the contributor) so that every member of 
the class would have copies of all the recipes. 
Our class discovered that half a sheet of 
814 by 11 paper was a good size to use for 
the recipes. 

For covers, tag board or tablet backs cov- 
ered with wallpaper and shellacked proved 
very attractive. 

With a punch, the children made holes in 
the covers and in the recipe sheets and fas- 
tened them together with the colored plastic 
rings used for marking chickens. 

All the mothers were delighted with the 
finished product. 
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EARNING PENCILS 
By KATHRYN FROST 
CORRECTIONVILLE, IOWA 

One day I posted enough pencils on the 
bulletin board so that there was one for 
each pupil in my class. The children showed 
much curiosity about this display. I explained 
that each pupil could earn a pencil if he im- 
proved his writing and did his best writing on 
all papers and workbooks, during penmanship 
lessons, and at the blackboard. 

No definite time was set during which 
this improvement was to take place but, as 
individual efforts warranted it, the children 
received the pencils. 

There was a decided improvement in writ- 
ing and the pupils became writing conscious. 


« 
RAINY-DAY GAME 
By EULA B. LEWIS 
WHEELERSBURG, OHIO 

Take a board eighteen or twenty-four inch- 
es square and three-fourths to seven-eights 
inches thick. Put six-penny nails as indica- 


ted on the diagram below. Mark the figures 
as indicated. 





Obtain six jar rubbers or rope quoits. Hang 
the board on a wall. Then toss the rings at 
the board from a distance of from six to ten 
feet. 

If you ring “dodo” you lose your entire 
score and must start over. The player with 
the most points wins the game. 


® 
REMEDIAL READING HELP 
By ANN DUBBE 

MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA 

To arouse and increase interest in remedial 
reading, I have found the following an ex- 
cellent device. 

Each child is provided with a scrapbook 
or makes his own. In it he pastes his own 
personal interest stories after they have been 
corrected and typed. 

I have found that everyone is proud of this 
handmade textbook and all use it to ad- 
vantage in improving reading abilities. 

BK 
AN ARITHMETIC GAME 
By AUDREY KELLEY 
RIDGEWAY, IOWA 

The teacher puts a number of arithmetic 
combination cards—numbers up—on her desk 
or on a table at the front of the room. 
The answers are not in view. 

The children choose sides, making sure 
that children who are slow in whatever work 
(addition, subtraction, multiplication, or di- 





vision) are evenly divided between both 
sides. Each side stand or sit in a row oppo 
site the other. 

The teacher calls an answer and the first 
two children, one from each side, come for 
ward and try to find the card which has the 
numbers that make the answer called. The 
first child who finds it earns a point for 
his side; then the first two go to the end of 
their rows and the next children come for 
ward when the teacher calls another number, 


e 

A SIMPLE MAY BASKET 
By LOUISE PRICE BELL 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 

Make a pattern similar to the shape we 
have shown here but large enough to fit 
on a piece of construction paper of regular 
size. The children may use this pattern or 
make one of their own. Each chooses the 
color he wishes his basket to be. 








D 


Next, the children cut flower designs from 
wallpaper, gift wrapping papers, or cutting 
papers. They make stems and leaves from 
green cutting papers. They paste the flowers 
at the back of their baskets which have been 
cut out by this time. Some of the flowers 
may show in front of the handle and some 
may be left behind it. 

Now the baskets may be mounted on 
sheets of construction paper of a contrast- 
ing color or fastened to blackboards or win 
dows for a border. 





SEATING CHART 
By BEATRICE H. GILLMAN 
LANCASTER. PENNSYLVANIA 


To make a classroom seating chart on 
which changes in seating arrangements can 
be made quickly and easily without sacri- 
ficing neatness, simply paste small, gummed 
labels in rows on a sheet of tag board or card- 
board according to the number of seats in 





each row. Children’s names may be written 
on each label with ink. To make changes, 
just paste a new label on top of the old. 
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Set) To THE CLASSROOM, 


As A TEACHER, you are naturally interested in 
procedures which will help your students gain a 
deeper, more lasting knowledge of the subjects 
they are studying. 

There are dozens of titles in the activities field 
now offered by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films — 
through its libraries of Erpi Sound Films and Silent 
Teaching Films (formerly Eastman). To name just 
a few: 


Metal Craft Colonial Children 

Pottery Making Machine Maker 

Plastic Art Glass Blowing Technique* 
Arts and Crafts of Mexico _Leather* 

Navajo Indians Symphony Orchestra 
Furniture Craftsmen Making a Book* 

Modern Lithographer Sand and Clay* 


*Silent; others sound 


A teacher’s handbook is included with every film. 
This contains a review of the film, suggestions for 
co-ordinating the material with the teaching pro- 
gram, and supplementary references. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. offers a new 
“Lease-to-Own” plan which will bring such films 
within your reach. Fill out the coupon for complete 
information. 





oe Teacher’s Handbook 
* with every film 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 





BETTER TEACHING 


through 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 14-E 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 64, ILLINOIS 

Please send me, without cost or obligation: 

[_] Catalog of Erpi Classroom Films on Arts and Activities 


(_] Catalog of Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 
on Arts and Activities 


[] Information on “Lease-to-Own” Plan 





(Nome) (Date) 





(Your Position) 





(Name of School) 








(Address of School) 
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THE 


LISTENING 
HOUR 


This will be the last “Listening Hour” 
column of the current school year. Be- 
cause we shall present an index of all the 
materials contained in Junior Arts and 
Activities from February through June 
in the June issue, the “Listening Hour” 
must necessarily be omitted. In a few 
days, if you do not already have it, you 
will receive a questionnaire from the 
editors of this magazine. Included will 
be a question or two about the “Listen- 
ing Hour.” We hope that you will tell us 
what you think of this page and how we 
may improve it, We want it to be useful 
to all our subscribers. 

Lately we have observed an interesting 
thing, if our correspondence is any in- 
dex of trends and we believe that it is. 
Teachers are very much on the alert for 
all sorts of good music material. In gen- 
eral it is our aim to supply this demand 
in these columns. We hope that teachers 
will write us if they wish any informa- 
tion they believe we may be able to 
furnish them. 





National Music Week will be cele- 
brated this year from May 6 to 12. The 
slogan is: Use Music to Foster Unity for 
the War and the Peace to Follow. 
Surely that is an aim which all of us 
will do our utmost to fulfill. 

The ideas for programs and other ob- 
servances which this slogan brings to 
mind are many. Every class will want to 
plan some sort of celebration. Since it 
is so close to the end of school, perhaps 
the last-day program might have the 
Music Week slogan as its theme. A folk- 
song festival is another idea which em- 
bodies the “unity” principle. The festi- 
val brings in costumes, staging (if pos- 
sible), music, and folk dancing. It has 
the advantage of using large numbers of 
children without too much extra work. 
This, we know, is important at the end 
of the school year. 

If you wish to plan a special Listening 
Hour during Music Week, the works of 
composers born during May offer fine 
opportunities again to stress unity. 
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Johannes Brahms, because of his long 
residence in that city, might be called a 
Viennese composer. He was born 
May 7, 1833. Since many of his com- 
positions are familiar to all teachers we 
shall not list them here. 

Peter Tschaikowsky, the great Russian 
composer, was born May 7, 1840. His 
works, too, are well known. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, the famous Brit- 
ish composer whose tuneful operettas 
are always favorites, was born May 13, 
1842. 

Richard Wagner, the German com- 
poser of “Die Meistersinger,” “Lohen- 
grin,’ and the famous “ring” operas, 
was born May 22, 1813. 

Michael Balfe, the Irish composer of 
“The Bohemian Girl” among other 
things, was born May 15, 1808. 

Thus, a program including the works 
of these composers born in May will 
show the contributions which the citi- 
zens of five nations have made to music, 
to individual pleasure, and to world un- 
derstanding. 





Visual learning guides for use with 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (form- 
erly Erpi Classroom Films) are avail- 
able for a large number of subjects of 
interest to elementary teachers. The 
guides provide devices for self-testing. 
Emphasis on the educational aspects of 
the films makes for greater realization 
of the material presented. The use of 
these helps assures teachers greater stu- 
dent achievement. 

Among the films for which visual 
learning guides are available are: 
Alaska, The Development of Trans- 
portation, The Development of Com- 
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munication, Land of Mexico, The Honey 
Bee, Clothing, The Passenger Train, 
Mexican Children, and many others. 

Complete lists of the films for which 
the guides are available may be obtain- 
ed from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Dept. 14-E, Chicago 6. 





The American Council on Education 
(744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D. C.) has recently published a cata- 
logue, Living, Learning and Working in 
Our Country. This contains titles and 
descriptions of thirty-three filmstrips on 
various aspects of our national life. 
Some of the titles are: Day on the Farm, 
Coal Miners, Railroad Transportation, 
Forests of the United States, Indians of | 
the Southwest, Visit to Washington. The 
cost of purchase is $1.50 for individual 
filmstrips. Quantity rates are available. 
The catalogue may be obtained upon re- 
quest. 





Another company which distributes 
films for classroom use, Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., has published an excellent 
catalogue of titles. This catalogue, in ad- 
dition to containing brief descriptions of 
the films, gives grade level of each and 
also contains only those films which 
have been selected and approved for 
classroom use by leading educational 
organizations of the country. The films 
included in the catalogue cover a wide 
range of subjects in the fields of nature 
study, social studies, music and music 
appreciation, art and architecture, arts 
and crafts, art appreciation. 

The title of the catalogue is Educa- 
tional Films for Classroom and Assem- 
bly. 
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LETS READ MORE 


By GRACE E. KING 


As the end of the school year ap- 
proaches, teachers everywhere are giv- 
ing serious thought to a change of scene 
for vacation relaxation. Since condi- 
tions make railroad, steamer, or plane 
travel well-nigh impossible, suppose we 
consider the Book Route, armchair fash- 
ion, and outline our course of travel 
with the usual precision and forethought. 

What about a visit to that part of 
Louisiana where Longfellow’s Evange- 
line wandered in search of Gabriel. See 
the French people as they really are 
with a writer whose firsthand knowl- 
edge of that great state will give you a 
really accurate picture of life on the 
bayous. Go with Hartnett Kane in his 
Bayous of Louisiana, a well-written and 
authoritative book that should be read, 
if for no other reason, to correct er- 
roneous impressions of the Acadian 
country folk of Louisiana. These peo- 
ple have been called “quaint” because 
they have persisted in living close to 
nature as farmers, trappers, or fisher- 
men, and in maintaining their cultural 
integrity and desire for rural life in 
the face of outside efforts to citify them. 
Not only does author Kane present a 
good picture of the people themselves, 
but also of the country in which they 
live. Perhaps one’s memory of Acadian 
history in Canada should be refreshed 
by rereading Evangeline before getting 
into Bayous of Louisiana. Then there’s 
Deep Delta Country by the same author 
which tells of the strange and ever- 
changing Mississippi Delta with its 
tropical hurricanes, peculiar terrain, 
and Huey Long politics. 

Let’s cruise on the Great Lakes with 
Walter Haverhurst in Longships Pass- 
ing enroute to Acadia and the French- 
Canadian scene of Evangeline’s be- 
trothal. In I Too Lived in Acadia we 
find a true picture of life, love, and 
devotion through the agonies of a fallen 
France in the 70’s, a conquest which 
closely parallels the German invasion 
of the present time. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
has skillfully employed letters exchanged 
between friends and relations over a 
period of time to build her story. In 
Quebec to New Orleans, 1. H. Schlar- 
man presents a graphic story of the 
early French explorers, missionaries, 
and settlers in America. 

Now off to Cape Cod with Joseph C. 
Lincoln! Begin with The New Hope 
and Dr. Nye. You will want to read 
all of his books. They are refreshing, 


1Book rights reserved. 





replete with humor, and altogether en- 
tertaining. 

China seems to be a country we 
should brush up on, too. Somehow there 
have been many erroneous ideas about 
the people as well as the country itself. 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s radio ap- 
pearance some little time ago was un- 
doubtedly a stimulus to Americans to 
know more about the Chinese people 
and their ways. The Soong Sisters will 
acquaint us further with Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek and her sisters and 
their part in public life in China today. 

In China Takes Her Place, Carl Crow, 
who lived in China for more than twenty 
years engaged in newspaper work, 
makes an excellent presentation of 
present-day China. He gives a sum- 
mary of her past history as background 
for present problems. 

Then on a different strain there are 
three books about the WACs that every 
teacher will find interesting, informative, 
and stimulating. They were written by 
Bernadine Bailey of Chicago, the first 
of which is The Youngest WAC. 

Why not plan a course of reading for 
the pupils, too, during the long vaca- 
tion? The books presented in this 
column from time to time during the 
year may be used to formulate your 
list, so that regardless of grade level 
each pupil may have the right books 
for easy and therefore pleasurable sum- 
mer reading. 

Some widely used children’s books 
are: Hundred Dresses, Middle Moffat, 
The Moffats, Rufus M., Black Stallion, 
The Saturdays, Matchlock Gun, Struggle 
Is Our Brother, Johnnie Tremaine, Blue 
Willow, Sensible Kate, Peter Church- 
mouse, Book of Modern Warplanes, 
Abraham Lincoln, Little House, Mike 
Mulligan and His Steam Shovel, Thee 
Hannah!, “B” Is for Betsy, Betsy and 
Billy, Augustus and the River, Paddle- 
to-the-Sea, America’s Fighting Planes 
in Action, Lassie Come Home, Mary 
Poppins Opens the Door, All American, 
World Series, White Panther, Little 
Town on the Prairie, These Happy Gold- 
en Years, They Loved to Laugh, My 
Friend Flicka, Return of the Silver 
Chief, Black Tanker, A Tree for Peter, 
Call It Courage, and Long Winter. 

The ninth Children’s Spring Book 
Festival will be celebrated this year 
May 19 to May 26. The three prize- 
winning books will receive a cash award 
of $200.00 given each spring by the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 





A GREAT ARTIST 


(Continued from page 29) 
take a boy for his pupil, think you, 
good Timoteo? 

T.: When he sees what you can do, 
my Raffaello, he will gladly do so, and 
we shall all be proud of you, that I 
predict! 

N.: As Raphael, in company of Bar- 
tolomeo Ciarla, his uncle, neared his 
new home, dreams again filled his 
heart and the old desire came back to 
make dreams come true. Raphael’s 
heart was in his mouth as he stood in 
the great Perugino’s workshop. 

UNCLE: Will you take him, Signor 
Vanucci? His father was a painter and 
poet of Urbino, and taught him when 
he was but a small lad. Master Timoteo 
Viti, likewise of Urbino, has trained 
him well. 

P.: Gladly will I take you, Raffaello. 
Always I have room for a pupil who 
shows promise, and you show great 
promise of creating beauty with your 
hands. 

N.: One day, Raphael received a 
message from one of his fellow pupils, 
Pinturricchio, who had gone to the city 
of Siena to help adorn the walls of the 
Cathedral Library, to come to assist him 
in fresco decorations. 

R.: Dear Pinturricchio, how kind of 
you to have me come to Siena, the city 
so near the wonder city of Florence. 
Oh, Pinturricchio, | must go to Flor- 
ence when my work is done here. Artists 
are there whose work I must see, 
especially Leonardo, who also came from 
a hilltop village. He has done so much 
wonderful work. Then there is the mighty 
Michelangelo, that giant of sculptors. 

N.: Always willing to learn from 
others, Raphael stood in wonder before 
the works of these great artists, and 
little by little he caught the new spirit 
in art which they breathed. Then one 
day— 

R.: (whispering most seriously:) 
Dear mother, Pope Julius has sent for 
me to paint the ceiling of his chapel 
in the Vatican Palace. Think of it, 
mother, he wishes for me to decorate 
certain rooms in the same palace—my 
dreams, our dreams, Mother, you must 
know and rejoice with me, and father, 
I hope that he also knows. 

N.: And there you have the life of 
Raffaello Santi, the greatest painter 
of mother pictures. 

PAUL: That was wonderful! 

MARY: It was so kind of you to 
take the time to tell us this beautiful 
story. I always loved this picture of 
the “Sistine Madonna,” but now I feel 
as though I knew her. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


(Continued from page 26) 


ber, senators, Library of Congress, etc.) 
3. Being able to speak before the 
group. 
4. Handling of crayon as an art 
medium. 
5. Organizing material and mak- 
ing a book on Washington. 
6. Using their imaginations through 
dramatic play. 
B. Knowledges — children added to 
their fund of information about: 
1. Washington 
2. The workers at Washington 
C. Attitudes children showed: 
1. Acceptance of responsibility. 
2. Recognition of strengths and 
weaknesses in others. 
3. Confidence and poise. 
4. Consideration for the rights of 
others, self-control, and courtesy. 
5. Pride in accomplishments. 
6. Increased willingness to co-op- 
erate. 
D. Appreciations—children were 
more keenly aware of the valuation of: 
1. An orderly and logical develop- 
ment of the unit on Washington 
2. The workers at Washington 
3. Their abilities and those of 





other children. 
V. Bibliography 
A. Songs 

1. “Let’s Take a Trip in an Aero- 
plane,” Songs and Rhythms by Charlotte 
Ross Culbertson (Kenyon Press, Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin) 

2. “Travel,” Sing a Song by Lea- 
rittl and Rebmann (Ginn and Co.) 

3. “The Soldiers Come,” Songs for 
the Little Child by Clara Belle Baker 
(Abingdon Press) 

4. “The Flag Goes By,” Pitter Pat- 
ter for Kindergarten by Charlotte Ross 
Culbertson 

B. Rhythms 

1. “Parade,” Song Plays for Little 
Children by Mae B. Higgons (John Day 
Co.) 

2. “March” and “Soldier March,” 
Interpretive Rhythms for Kindergarten 
by Charlotte Ross Culbertson (Wm. A. 
Kawn Music Co., Milwaukee) 

C. Stories 

1. A Trip to Washington With 
Bobby and Betty by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (Dodge Publishing Co.) 

2. Your Washington by Mary Par- 
ton (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

3. “We Look to Washington,” 
Junior Arts and Activities, September 
1942. 
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GARDENING 


(Continued from page 12) 


plants and suck their juice. Potato 
beetles and cucumber beetles are two 
others that the gardener should watch 
for in midsummer. Farmers must keep 
fences weil repaired or chickens can 
ruin many plants in a short time by 
pecking off blossoms or breaking the 
skins of such things as the tomato and 
thus letting the rest of the green or 
ripe vegetable rot. Lambs or goats 
can nibble off large areas of a garden 
in a few hours. Large animals 
such as horses or cattle trample 
rows in a garden thus wasting prob- 
ably more than they would eat. Gophers 
burrow tunnels that are a nuisance. Rab. 
bits have a particular liking for new 
lettuce and peas. Other animals such as 
moles, wood rats, and field mice are ene- 
mies of the garden in some areas. 


| FRIENDS OF THE GARDEN 





1 


| 





The ladybird feeds on aphids and 
larvas. The praying mantis feeds on in- 
jurious insects. Toads and frogs that are 
found in the garden should not be killed 
for they feed on insects. Garter snakes 
and bull snakes also eat mice and insects 
in the garden. Earthworms are worth a 
great deal to the gardener though they 
are so small. They burrow through the 
soil making passageways for air and 
water. They eat the soil leaving it very 
fine and enriched. Thus we find that in 
our gardens we have a balance of na- 
ture. There are certain pests that bother 
our vegetables but also there are some 
natural preventatives. We call these food 
chains. 





WHAT TO EXPECT 


Here are the results of the experiments 
described on page 13. 

1. The plant in the sealed jar will 
turn yellow and shrivel. ; 

2. The plant with the loose soil 
around its roots will probably come up 
first and grow more rapidly. 

3. Without chlorophyll from the sun- 
light the plant cannot manufacture its 
green coloring matter. 


4. Both may come up if the soil was 
quite moist at planting time. The un- 
watered one may sprout and die. 

5. The bean will split. Two leaves 
grow up and the root goes down. The 
corn root grows from the tip of the 
kernel. Later the shoot comes out of 
the top. 


6. The soaked seeds usually come up 
a day or two sooner. All the unsoaked 
ones may not grow. 
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Here is a book for kindergarten and 
primary teachers to cheer about! An 
extra cheer if they are parents of young 
children! It is Very Young Verses by 
Barbara Peck Geismer and Antoinette 
Brown Suter. Both the authors are teach- 
ers and have long recognized the need 
for a representative collection of verses 
for children under six. They have read 
and reread the verses included in this 
anthology to their pupils and found that 
the response warranted the inclusion of 
each selection. They have chosen some 
poems for their subject matter, some for 
their humor, some for their rhythm, 
some for the sound of the words, and so 
on. They have included metered and 
rhymed verses as well as those without 
fixed rhythm patterns and rhyme 
schemes. 

The volume is divided into sections: 
“Birds, Beasts, and Bugs,” “About Me,” 
“About Other People and Things,” 
“About Going Places,” “About the Sea- 
sons,” “About the Weather,” “Just Pre- 
tend,” “Just for Fun,” and “Prayers.” 

Some of the poems and authors have 
long been favorites of children. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Rose Fyleman, Doro- 
thy Aldis, Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear, 
Walter de la Mare, Frances Frost, Lydia 
M. Child, Aileen Fisher, and many other 
authors are represented. The authors of 
this anthology acknowledge two impor- 
tant omissions: Mother Goose and poems 
by A. A. Milne. The former is available 
in many editions, and the latter, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be reprinted at this time. 
Barring these exceptions, the book is as 
complete, it seems to us, as it is possible 
to make such a volume. 

We have always believed that there 
was a definite need for such an anthology 
as this. We hasten to assure teachers of 


YOUR 


pupils over six that there are many of the 
poems which can be enjoyed by older 
children: “Animal Crackers” by Chris- 
topher Morley, “Where Go the Boats,” 
by S.R.L., “Who Has Seen the Wind” 
by Christina G. Rossetti are only a few 
examples. 


_ As teachers can see, there are poems 
about all of the subjects usually treated 
in the primary grades: the home, the 
farm, pets, seasons, people who work for 
us, and so on. So the book is a valuable 
source of poems for use in classroom 
activity programs as well as for the de- 
velopment of children’s aesthetic sense. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co.—$2.00) 

The American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations has published sev- 
eral items which will be useful to teach- 
ers in the elementary grades. Let’s Try 
Chinese is an outline of the most ele- 
mentary characters of the Chinese lan- 
guage. The text gives a simple explana- 
tion of the basic principles of Chinese 
and the accompanying characters are 
large and bold. While children will not, 
of course, be able to learn Chinese from 
this little booklet, they will be given an 
idea of Chinese. We recommend it for 
use during a unit on China. It will make 
the language aspect of the subject more 
fascinating to younger children and will 
give older ones a concept of the develop- 
ment of a foreign tongue. 

We Study China is an outline of a unit 
which may be carried out in the upper 
grades of a rural school. 


Both these publications may be ob- 
tained at slight cost (25c for Let’s Try 
Chinese and 15c for We Study China) 
from the Institute at 1 East 54th Street, 
New York 22. This organization also 
publishes maps and worksheets. 


BOOKSHELF 


We wonder if teachers are taking suf- 
ficient advantage of many materials in 
pamphlet form produced by govern- 
mental and quasi-governmental sources. 
For example, the Pan American Union 
has much information about Central and 
South American republics. An entire 
series is devoted to the American nations 
—geography, history, culture, govern- 
ment, and so on. Each pamphlet, describ- 
ing one country, costs only five cents. 
They are an excellent source of refer- 
ence material for those units on our 
Latin American neighbors which are so 
much a part of current studies. 

Other pamphlet series include Ameri- 
can capitals and American commodities. 
The cost of each pamphlet is also five 
cents. But, lest any confusion arise, each 
capital and commodity is contained in a 
separate pamphlet. 

Other publications include Latin 
American Costumes, various music ref- 
erences, National Heroes of Latin Amer- 
ica, Folk Songs and Stories of the 
Americas, and many more. All are valu- 
able. All are inexpensive. We suggest 
that teachers write for the catalogue, 
Publications in English, describing 
these publications. The address is Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


The subject of saving for victory and 
the continued purchasing of war stamps 
and bonds are necessary parts of school 
programs these days. The War Finance 
office of your state has the following 
helps which are suitable for elementary 
schools: 

Art in the Service of Schools at War 

The Squander Bug’s Mother Goose, a 
playlet 

Billy Dollar, 35mm. slide film in car- 
toons. 

If you do not know the address of 
your state War Finance office, we shall 
be glad to supply this information. 


Here are the Junior Literary Guild 
selections for the month of May. 

The Little Fellow by Marguerite Henry 
(boys and girls, 6-8) ; Mystery of the Old 
Barn by Mary Urmston (boys and girls, 
9-11); The Singing Cave by Margaret 
Leighton (older girls, 12-16); Stocky, 
Boy of West Texas by Elizabeth W. 
Baker (older boys, 12-16). 
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Money-Saving Prices 


Special Rates When Two or More 
Magazines are Ordered at One Time 


When you renew your subscription for 
Junior Arts and Activities, don’t forget to 
include your order for other magazines 
which you will need. 


Because of difficulties which al] publish- 
ers are experiencing, you should get your 
orders and renewals in as soon as pos- 
sible. This will prevent disappointments 
and assure the prompt arrival of all 
magazines. 


We can help you! Send all your orders 
to us. In this way you will need to 
write only one letter; you will save money; 
and you can be assured that your orders 
will reach the proper publishers promptly. 


We offer special rates when two or more 
magazines are ordered at the same time. 


LOOK OVER THIS LIST 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... $3.00 
The Grade Teacher. ....c.csccccccces 3.00 
Special combination price.......... 5.50 
(A saving of 50c) 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... 3.00 
NS os coc vie earseasniave 3.00 
Special combination price.......... 5.50 
(A saving of 50c) 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... 3.00 
American Childhood .............++: 3.00 
Special combination price.......... 5.50 
(A saving of 50c) 
Pries 
with 
Price Cub Jualor 
Alone Rate 
Canadian Nature 
SG sac csceescs $1.25 $1.00 $3.75 
ST RE reac ie eae 3.00 none 6.00 
Children’s Activities ... 3.00 3.00 5.75 
i yee 2.50 none 5.50 
Nature Magazine ...... 3.00 2.75 5.50 


Newsweek (Teachers 
only — give name of 
rhadaeahesces 3.50 none 6.50 


Reader's Digest ....... 3.00 none 6.00 
School Arts Magazine.. 4.00 3.80 6.55 
Story Parade ......... 2.00 2.00 4.75 
Wee Wisdom ......... 1.00 1.00 3.75 


USE THIS COUPON 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Mil. 
Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the cur- 
rent number), $3.00. (Add per year for Canadian 
subscriptions; 50¢ for those from other foreign countries.) 


(1) Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
in combination with the following magazines: 


Poe e eee ee eee POCO CECE CCCP CeCe eee eee eee eee eee) 


My order totals $....... 1 am enclosing - check (1) 
cash [| money order (). [) | shall remit in 30 days. 





MUSIC 


(Continued from page 25) 
Music Hour, fourth book 

“Songs my Mother Taught Me” by 
Dvorak * 

America Sings (Robbins Music Corp.) 

“Oh, Mother Dear” by Grieg in Music 
Everywhere (C. C. Birchard) 

My Home State (or Region) Unit 

Speech: 

“My Prairies” by Garland Studies in 
Prose and Poetry, Grade VIII, edited 
by Wellons, McTurnan and Smith 
(Laidlaw Bros.) 

“Hills” by A. Guiterman, ibid. 

“New York” by M. Weed, ibid. 

“Chicago” by Carl Sandburg, American 
Literature edited by Sharp, Tigert, 
Mann, and Dudley (Laidlaw Bros.) 

“A Winter Eden” by Frost, ibid. 

Studies in Prose and Poetry, Grade VII 
has a number of regional poems. 

Music: 

Songs of the Campus edited by Kenneth 
S. Clark (Paull Pioneer Music Co.) 
Songs of the Rivers of America edited by 
Carl Carmer. Gives words, music, and 
date of compositions. (Farrar and 

Rinehart) 

“Maryland, My Maryland” in America 

Sings. 


We Sing (C. C. Birchard) has a num- 


ber of songs from different sections * 


of our country. 

My Homeland Unit 

Speech: 

“Old Ironsides” by Holmes 

“I Hear America Singing” by Whitman 

“For You, O Democracy” by Whitman 

“Pioneers, Oh Pioneers” by Whitman 

“O Captain! My Captain!” by Whitman 

“The American Flag” by Louise Abney 

“The Flag Goes By” by H. H. Bennett 

“Old Flag Forever” by Frank L, Stanton 

“A Real American” by Guest 

“The Pilgrim Father” by Pierpont in 
The World’s Best Literature 

‘America For Me” by Van Dyke 

“Paul Revere’s Ride” by Longfellow 
(abridged version) 

“Barbara Fritchie” by Whittier 

“The American Flag” by J. R. Drake in 
Masterpieces of the World’s Best Lit- 
erature Vol. III 

“Tribute to America” by Shelley, Vol. 
VIII, ibid. 

“Daniel Boone” by Guiterman 

Music: 

“Concord Hymn” 
Reader 

“Here Comes the Flag” by Cain in 
Music of Many Lands and People 
(Silver Burdett and Co.) 

“Santa Fe Trail” in Music of Many 
Lands and People 

“God Bless America” by Berlin 


in Laurel Music 








PROGRESSIVE ART 


(Continued from page 38) 
simple. A small section of their own 
classroom makes an ideal place on which 
to start. The section under the black. 
board is usually drab and uninteresting 
and could be enhanced with some simple 
color or pattern. 


EXECUTING THE MURAL 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
go into the details of painting a mural, 
No series of rules or step-by-step guides 
will meet the individual situations. Nor 
is the mural project restricted to any 
grade level. First-grade children can do 
a mural just as readily as a sixth-grade 
group. Of course there will be variation 
in abilities between such two extremes 
just as there will be variation within any 
given grade group. 

Little children may find it interesting 
to do their mural in mere bands or spots 
of color, Fig. (3). Subject matter is not 
essential to them although their work 
should not be void of subject content if 
they feel it is important. Here the teacher 
acting as consultant-specialist must guide 
and assist. She knows their limitations as 
well as their interests and must keep their 
enthusiasm within their abilities. 

Children of the third-grade level are 
able to do a semi-abstraction and their 
mural may be made up of simple sym- 
bols beautifully arranged in good design 
pattern, Fig. (6). 

Older children on the sixth-grade level 
are capable of doing composites and 
other arrangements involving subject 
matter, Fig. (7). 

It is essential that the mural be kept 
simple and the treatment be direct. A flat 
treatment, Fig. (7), is preferred to a de- 
tailed approach, also Fig. (7). 


APPLYING THE MURAL TO 
THE WALL 

It does not seem logical that unrelated 
parts can always be combined into beau- 
tifully arranged compositions as a 
whole. Thus, it seems more advisable 
to plan the complete mural as a unit 
with each student working directly on 
the wall or canvas whenever possible. 
Preliminary shapes can be drawn in 
charcoal and corrections made with 
ease at the artist’s will. 


RELATED INTERESTS 

Murals offer excellent opportunities 
for art appreciation discussions. As the 
mural project develops, students will find 
it advisable to study the murals of others. 
Thus a natural approach is made to pic- 
ture study and the situation is real and 
vital to them. 























FOR 
BETTER Last year about this time we called your attention 
RE SULTS to the Summer Playground Notebook which consists of 
twelve attractively illustrated bulletins bound together 


in a blue cover with a spiral binding. These bulletins, 


USE as we told you, contain suggestions for all phases of 
the playground and recreation program and are par- 
ticularly valuable for use in small communities. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUND NOTEBOOK 


in Reading and Spelling 


PHONIC LINGO, 

Set No. 1 (Postpaid) $1.25 
For Grades 1 and 2. Contains 36 
puplid’ cards, © master dond and exten There has been a great demand for these bound 


card, each playing card having 24 } j j 
Saatslatees os cele Sooty sien bulletins which were sent out during the summer of 


1943, but there are still a few copies left and the ma- 

PHONIC LINGO. terial in them is still timely. Th lso a limited 
Set No. 2 (Postpaid) $1.50 erial in them is still timely. ere are also a limite 

For grades 3 to 6, or rural ungraded number of the 1944 Notebook which is bound in the 


schools. (N.B. This set is aleo known 


as PHONIC BINGO, giving splendid re- same way as the 1943 bulletins and which contains 
sults in thousands of classrooms.) 36 . oe . P 
pupils’ cards, a master card, and cut-up material similar in subject matter. 
card, each playing card covering 48 
initial consonant sounds. . . 
eatitanen dahl nemmeiay dulteen ten Copies of these books are available at $1.00 each 
less than $5.00. 


Sold on money-back guarantee. NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


THE KING COMPANY 315 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Dept. JA, 4616 N. Clark St, Chicago 40, IIL 














V); / VW) KINDERGARTEN — PRIMARY 
Liter ew ay MUSIC MATERIALS 
The love of music—a goal of all teachers—accom- 
plished through knowing and learning music. 





This plan for teaching music in the kindergarten 
and primary grades has been tested and used with 
children all over the United States. Now you can 
avail yourself of the opportunity to lead your class 
to a love and knowledge of music through games, 
puzzles, activities all designed to make learning 
music FUN and to accomplish the practical end of 
developing correct music habits and a thorough 
background of fundamentals. 


Children learn the essentials through visualization, 
constructive play, and absorbing games. Every 


moment a joyful experience for the child. 
Handwork, things to do included. 


Miller New Way materials conveniently and sys- Part III 
tematically arranged in lesson form. Part IV 


All Lessons Complete 





SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT ALL THE MILLER NEW WAY MATERIALS 





Please mention the grade you teach and number of pupils 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














NEVER A DULL MOMENT IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


when you use 


MORGAN-DILLON HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 
AND UNIT MATERIAL 3-1 NOE 


to 100 satisfactory copies on any gelatin GRADE TWO | L 
duplicator. ar Reading ¥ 


ACTIVITIES that your pupils will enjoy: 
cutting, coloring, matching, pasting. TEST 
and REVIEW PAGES that will enable Ss, 
you to check your pupil's progress and 
understanding of the subject in hand. 


MODERN, ECONOMICAL SEATWORK 


Ready to Use - Master Copies 
HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


New Low Cost 3-in-! Editions 
(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 

All three Basic Subjects 
combined in one Giant 
Book. Nearly 100 full page 
units of effective Work- 
@ book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 
(All Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 


Any subject can be presented in a man- 
ner that will challenge the interest of your 
class. Reading, Arithmetic, Language, 
Social Studies—-we have them all —in 
carefully planned and graded hectograph 
duplicating workbooks 


Every sheet is guaranteed to produce 50 


DESIGNED FOR UP-TO-DATE, STREAMLINED CLASSROOMS 


More than fifty titles available. Note the 
partial list below; order the workbooks 
that fit in with your course of study. If 


HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 


A.B.C. PRE-PRIMER 
READING BOOKS: Ist, 2n 

grades (specify grade), each 1.25 
PHONICS & READING BOOK (A -2B level),.. 1.00 
MAGIC KEYS TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 

5B combined) 1.00 
ARTHMETIC: Ist, 

(specify grade), each.... ; xine ee 
LANGUAGE DRILLS: 3rd, 4th, 5th 1 6th 

grades (specify grade), eact . 
FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE 

(2nd or 3rd grade level). cow OD 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, pig aa 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level) 1. 


publications. 


(30 pietures 


grade level) 
CHINA (2nd or 


(4th grade level) 
(4th grade level) 


(4th or 5th grade level) 


ith grade level) 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. 


Order from 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 


you don’t see what you want—send for 
free circulars giving complete list of our 
NURSERY = IN PICTURES 

MY UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or sr 

3rd grade 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or 
ESKIMO LAND (2nd or 3rd grade 
MEXICO, OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & WALES 


MY ESKIMO BOOK (4th to 6th grade level).. 
OVER LAND & SEA (beginning geog 


HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade le 
(5th grade level). 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Complete with full directions and free 
teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 


NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPs : 


[“wecrocanrm | Order Today! Post Paid 
HECTOGRAPH 


OUTLINE, MAPS only 50¢ 


level) : ae cot Set of 16 maps consisting 
3rd grade m ~ os 


level)... 


; of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex. 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australia, Africa. 


Size 7x10 inches. 





Send for. Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing @o 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 























Classroom Activities Accent ARTS & CRAFTS 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the modern magazine 
for modern progressive teachers. It contains concrete 
ideas, projects, plans, usable helps for every class- 
room situation. Each activity, craft project, and unit 
is especially designed with active teachers in mind. 
All material must be proved usable before being ac- 
cepted for publication in Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 

Practical suggestions and MOTIVATING MATERIAL 
for social studies, arithmetic, spelling, nature study, 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 5 new 


4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ilinois. 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 1 
year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for 
Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other 
foreign countries.) 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 2 
years (20 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $5.00. (See note above.) 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in 
combination with 


0 Renewal 


[] This order totals $ 


which I am enclosing. 
[] This order totals $ 


I shall remit 


language activities, citizenship and democracy. 


If this is not YOUR PERSONAL copy, read it very 
carefully. Then decide if you can afford to be with- 
out each month’s Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES on your 
desk for daily use. Send your order today. 

If your subscription for Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
expires this month or next month, be sure to renew 
promptly. 


SAVE MONEY 
Order other magazines with Junior ARTS & AC- 
TIVITIES. Below are some special combinations 
from which you will want to select magazines to help 
you during the coming semester. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Grade Teacher 
Combination Price 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 
The Instructor 
Combination Price 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
American Childhood .. 
Combination Price 
Note: Because of current difficulties, please allow from 3 to 4 
weeks from the time you send your order for the receipt of the 


first copy of Jurior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Renew promptly to avoid 
a lapse in your subscription. 











sate 





